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JATS, GUJARS, AND AH IRS 


connected account of the growth of so important a people, it will be first 
necessary to give a very brief sketch of the history of Ancient India, and 
to show whence they first came, how they afterwards spread, and in what 
manner they attained their present position. 

Ac'^rding to some authorities the Jats are Aryans, of the same 
sfcoc ! the Rajputs, and the name of their race is simply the modern 
Hin r y adu or Tadu, the title of the famous Kshatriya clan to which 

d* Others who maintain that they are Indo- 
the Jatii of the classical geographers, and 
s r. 10 a& hey are of the same race as the gypsies of 

’.ted origin of the Jat race. ; fcern Em *°P e - Ifc may be that the original 

, ... tjpiit and the original Jat entered India at 

Ci nfc periods in its h but if they do originally represent two 

of: te Waves of immiofr* if. i«a at li^act PY^p/iflln rr 11 


aawn or Indian history discloses two races struggling for the soil. 

n 1 a ^ a * r com plexioned Sanskrit-speaking people of Aryan lineage, 
es of Ancient India. who entered the country from the north- 
wes t; the other a dark-skinned race >t of lower 
original inhabitants of the land wb-^ were driven by the 

Aryans into ineVus, or reduced by them to servitude in the plains* 

The original home of the Aryan race is said to have been on the banks 
of the Oxus in Central Asia-* From thence they migrated in two direc- 

The cradle of the Aryan races. tions “ on ^ branch moved north-west towards 

Europe, the other south-east towards Persia 
and India. It is with the latter that we are here concerned. 

_Crossing the Hindu Kush, the Aryans settled for some time in the 

# oome authorities now dispute this statement, and declare that the Aryans came from 
Central Europe, 








The Vedas. 


valleys of Afghanistan ; from thence they forced their way across the 
mountains into India, and gradually settled in the Punjab about 2000 B» C« 
We know very little of their manner of life. They roamed from one 
river valley to another with their cattle, making long halts in favourable 
situations to raise the crops required for their bod. They were con- 
Early conditions of life among stantly at war, not only with the aboriginal 
the Aryans. tribes, but also among themselves. At the 

head of each tribe was a chief or Maharaja, but each house-father was a 
warrior, husbandman, and priest, offering up sacrifices to the gods direct, 
without the intervention of a professional priesthood. 

The earliest records of the Aryans are contained in the V$das # —a 
series of hymns composed in the Sanskrit language from the 15th to the 
loth century b. C. by the Rishis, devout sages devoted to religious 
meditation, whose utterances were supposed to be inspired. The early 

Vedas must have been composed while the 
Aryan tribes were marching towards India i 
others after their arrival on the banks of the Indus. During this ance 
the race progressed from a loose confederacy of various tribes kit era! 
well-knit nations, and extended its settle me? ~ * in the 

north to the Vindhyas in the south, and thr ** river 

systems of Upper India, as far to the east 
It has been explained that each head - 
religious rites, but in course of time ma. 
added to the primitive religion, necessit’ 
priesthood. It became the custom to cal' 

Origin of the Brahmans or great sacritic 
Aryan priests. hymns. The : 

unknown, and hymns and sacrificial phrases had to be handed cl 
Word of mouth, from father to son. It thus came about that 
families became the hereditary owners of the liturgies requirec 
great national festivals, and were called upon time after time to c> 
tribal battle hymns, to invoke the divine aid, and to appease th 
wrath. These potent prayers were called Brahmas, and those wh 
them were Brahnians. By decrees the number of ministrants 
for * .^orifice was increased. Besides the high priests who 
tended the ceremonies, there .were the celebrants who dressed t 
slew the victims, and poured out libations to the gods, while others chant¬ 
ed the Vedic hymns and repeated the phrases appropriate to particular 
rites. In this manner there arose a special priesthood,—a class which was 
entrusted with the conduct of religious offices,—while the rest of the 
community carried on their ordinary avocations of war, trade, and agri¬ 
culture. 

As the Aryan colonists spread east and south, subduing the aboriginal 
races, they were to a large extent relieved from the burden of agricultural 
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labour through the compulsory .employment of the conquered people. In 
this manner there grew up a class of warriors freed from the toil of 

husbandry, who attended the MabSraja, and 
* were always ready tor battle. 

These kinsmen and companions of the kings gradually formed into a 
separate class, and were referred to as Kshatriyas, Le t those connected with 
the royal power/ and eventually as Rajputs, or 1 those of royal descent/ 
The incessant fighting which had formed the common lot of the Aryan® 
on their march eastward from the Indus gradually ceased as the aboriginal 
races were subdued. Members of the community who from family ties, or 

Origin of the agricultural and from personal inclination, preferred war to the 
trading classes. peaceful monotony of village life, had to seek 

for adventure in the hills and forests of the unknown country to the south 
of the Vindhyas. Distant expeditions were undertaken by those who 
were warriors by profession, while others, more peacefully inclined, stayed 
at home, devoting themselves to agriculture and the manufacturing arts. 

Thus tlie Aryans, by a process of natural selection, gradually resolved 
themselves into three classes :— 

* or priestly caste,* composed of the RI$his,t their 

j four descendants, and disciples, to 
which was entrusted the expound* 
d the conduct of religious ceremonies. 

* ajput, or governing and military caste, 

i- o.v.a m v *w .vlaharajas and their warrior kinsmen and 
companions, whosij duty it was to rule, fight, administer 
justice, and protec r the community in general. 

3. I he Vaisiya or trading and agricultural caste, which assisted by 

the conquered aborigines, tilled the land, raised cattle, and 
manufactured the arms, implements, and household utensils, 
required by the Aryan commonwealths. It is now represented 
by the Banya. 

4. Besides the three Aryan castes, but immeasurably beneath them, 

there was the servile or Siidra caste, composed of captured 
aborigines whose lives had been spared, and of the progeny 
of marriages betwee * ryan*' * ‘^*ffe r e!V L a no v. 

* The term * caste ’ is derived from the Portuguese casta, a ‘family;' but before the word 
came to be extensively used in European languages, it had been for some time identified with 
the Brahmanic division of Hindu society into classes. 

f The Rishis were sages and ascetics. 

The corresponding Sanskrit word is varna, ‘ colour. ’ The three Aryan varnas or castes 
were of light complexion. Brahmans were said to be white ; Kshatriyas ruddy ; and Vaistyas 
yellow ; on the other hand Sudras and Dasyus or aborigines are distinctly referred to in the 
Vedas as black. 

\ Generally pronounced Chhatriya or Chhatri, The Rajputs of Oudh and the United 
Provinces usually call themselves Chhatns or Thakujfs; those of Rajputana, Rajputs. 
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Aryans and the women of the country, all of which, by the 
rigid exclusiveness of caste custom, came to be regarded as 
degraded, 

It rmist be remembered, however, that in the early days of the Aryan 
settlements the line of separation between the three first-named classes 
was far from being sharply defined* The transfer of individuals and their 
families from one to the other was not an uncommon occurrence, and 
numerous instances are recorded of kings and warriors terminating their 
careers as Rlshis or saintly ascetics. Moreover in very early times the 
Maharajas often combined the offices of the priesthood with kingly power, 
a custom which in rare instances has survived to the present day. In the 
same way it was not unusual for the more adventurous Vaisiyis to aban¬ 
don husbandry, and join the ranks of the Kshatriyas. In course of time 
these occupational distinctions developed into separate castes, and as 
intermarriage became first of all restricted, and afterwards prohibited, each 
caste devoted itself more strictly to its own hereditary employment. All, 
however, were recognised as belonging to the twice-born or Atyan race, 
all were permitted to attend the great national sacrifices, and all worship¬ 
ped the same gods. 

But it must not be supposed that Bn accepted 

without protest, Their claims to reco .vite class, 

of divine origin, and possessed of supe ? rejected 

by the Kshatriyas, who insisted, with any of the 

Rlshis who had composed the Vedas wer v vvamors than priests, 

and that no authority for the pretensions of 


the Brahma.s could be found in the Vedic 


legends. Th?re are traditions of a great 


Brahmans. 

struggle having taken place between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, in 
which the former were completely victorious. The details of this quanel, 
hpwever, are obscure, for the Brahman^ as exclusive custodians of the 
sacred writings, took care to efface all reference to a struggle, which, 
from its very existence, cast a doubt on their pretensions to a divine 
origin. It may here be noticed that many of the Aryan tribes rejected 
the theory of Brahmanical supremacy* Thus the earlier settlements 

principle of caste; those in the 
g jl vt.v uarct h*tw*e** the Indus and the 
Jumna accepted it, but in a modified form; 
it was chiefly in the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, from Delhi on the 
west to Ajudhya and Benares on the east, that the Brahmans established 
their authority, and became a compact, learned, and influential body, 
the authors of Sanskrit literature, and the lawgivers, scientists, and 
philosophers of the whole of the Hindu world. 

By the 5th century b. C. the original simplicity of the Ved'ic worship 
had been replaced by a philosophical creed, accompanied by an elaborate 


.at -<rf Lit6 X*. 

The principle of caste not 
of universal acceptation. 


the great 
Uni versa 


® ■ . ah'ist reformation. 


rifcuah The early conception of a Supreme Being, made manifest through 
the physical forces of Nature, gave way to the mystic triad of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva, the Maker, Preserver, and Destroyer, with a tendency to 
The change from Vedisn to create new gods, to worship the elements 
Brahmamsm. under various personifications, and to embody 

the attributes of each member pf the Hindu Trinity in numerous avatars 
or incarnations. The new religion puzzled the people without satisfying 
them, while the growing arrogance of the Brahmans caused a universal 
desire f return to more primitive beliefs. 

At tl }cture, Sakya MQni, a Kshatriya prince of Behar,, began 
mation wh’ch eventually developed into a new religion, 
ity, liberty, and equality, with the total rejection of caste, 
formed the fundamental principles of the 
new doctrine, and the personal character of 
Buddha, t[ ie < Enlightened,' as he was named by his disciples, immediately 
attracted a considerable following. 

The growth of Buddhisn; was very rapid. By about aoo.B.C. it had 
become tl ie state religion in Hindustan. From thence it spread north into 
Nepal, and Central \sia into China and Japan. At the same time 

ir faith into Ceylon, and from thence it 
j Burma, Sia d java. But, though Brahmanism was 
oubtedly modified by Buddhism, it was 
r displaced* Even in the 6th century 
Buddhism had commenced to jne, and before the Muhammadan, faith 
had corns fairly upon the scendeit had entirely disappeared from India. 
For more than a thousand yea e the two religions had existed side by 
side, and modern Hinduism is Undoubtedly the product of both. 

About 400 B.C. the Bra u mans, finding in Buddhism a religious 

movement which threatened th|«{ r spiritual authority, designed a code 

which, besides asserting their privileges, formed a definite authority on 

all points connected with Hindu aw anc j ritual. This celebrated work, 

called the Code of Manu and kn * /n a j so as the Dharma Shastras, is a 

The pharma Shastras or Insfi- cor,, Pilation of the customary law current 
tutes of Manu. lh .1. J . 

aoo u the 5th century b. C, in the Aryan 

principalities on the banks of th* Ganges r -l mna. The r 

claimed for it a divine origin, anu ?( srr ;bed u to Manu, the' first Aryan 

man. In it the fourfold division of society is said to have been ordered 

by Brahma, the Creator of the Ui i verse. The Brahmans are supposed to 

have emanated from his head, the Kshafcriyas from his arms, the Vaisiyas 

from his thighs, and the Sildras fr^rn his feet. The code consists of a 

mass of precepts, religious and s cular, rules for the administration of 

justice, and special enactments wi h regard to purification and* penance. 

It was written with a view to stemming the tide of Buddhist reform by 

^ ungent rules against the intermingling of castes by marriage, and; by 


Buddhist miss 
was extended 


The vitally of Brahmanism 
and the de»lin® of Buddhism. 


i 


forbidding the higher castes tinder severe penalties fnm eating, drinking, 
or holding social intercourse with any of those rankiig beneath thenru 
The reaction in favour of Brahmanism began to have effect about 
200 B.C. By the 8th century the Brahmans ha.fi completely re-estab* 
fished their authority. The simplicity of the Vedic faith was trans¬ 
formed beyond recognition. No efforts were spare ! to materialise religion,, 
The gods were provided with wives. Caste was revived, no longer with 
the fourfold division of the Code of M anu, but with all the Seated 
occupational subdivisions which exist to the present day, 
changes we trace the efforts of an astute priesthood 

. ' popular religion. No sectiot 

1 he Brahman revival* .. , 

munity was forgotten. The 

entnity of the Kshatriyas was appeased by attributing a celt 


11 these 
tablish a 
he com- 
ouldering 
ial origin 


to the ancestors of their ruling families. The Solar and Luna ; races 
Ajudhya and Mathura were flattered by the elevation of Rama ancJ Krishna, 
their respective heroes, to the dignity of avatars or mcarnatiof 13 °* ^ ie 
divine Vishnu. Scythian invaders and aborigiial races were conc ; ^* a ^ e< ^ fry 
the adoption of their tribal deities. Their totem* tree and se*"P en t wor * 
ship,, though utterly at variance with the 0 f the Ve was affiliated 
to the orthodox beliefs, and their prince ..axTioiw ;ere accorded 

the status of Kshatriyas, as an inducerr. «° accept the principle of 
caste. 

Buddhism, in spite of the antagonisti -ure of its doctrines, was ap¬ 
posed of in a similar manner, and Buddlun«*hose whole life and teachings 

' The assimilative character of had been a 4 vtest against the formalism of 
Brahmanism. the Brahmaii/0 was absorbed into the Hindu 

system and, as an incarnation of Vishnujf was allotted a place in the 
pantheon of minor gods. Thus, step by s :e P) fry diplomacy and adaptive- 
ness, the Brahmans consolidated their authority, and established a religion 
which, having the Vedic faith of the Ary" race as its foundation, has 
absorbed and assimilated a portion of ea of the religious systems which 
it has successively displaced. 

During the period embraced by the r se an d ^ Buddhism, 
from about 242 B. c. to =oo A. D., India was the scene of continual foreign 
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,nvisions. *. ne Grecv* Bactria, f pelled by hordes of Scythians, 
entered India in the second and fiio. ■ J jsi\ui : .i,tr V* auu jitr J«*fd to have 

penetrated is far as Orissa, Meanwhile the 
Origin of the Jats. Me dii, Xanthii, Jatii, Get* and other 

Scythian races were gradually working their way from the banks of the 


The ruder race, of n^Tare found divided into tribe,, each of which is usually named 
after some animal, vegetable or thing which is a t object of veneration or ^hip to the 


ome ammai, vcgtiiaoie or uuug waiuu — . .. ^ .. u,>i ncr 

tribe. This animal, vegetable, or thing, is the totem or god of the tribe. F 'o m ; 

commonly named after its totem, the word is also frequently employed to signify merely the 
tribal designation ?~-Chambtr's Encyclopad* 







Oxus into Southern Afghanistan, whence they forced their way by the 
Bolan Pass, through the Sulaiman Mountains, into India, settling in the 
Punjab about the beginning of the first century. It is from these Scythian 
immigrants that the majority of the Jat tribes are believed to be at any 
rate, partly descended. 

While the Jatii and Getse were moving into India from the Kandahar 
valley, another Scythran tribe called the Yuch?, whose modern representa¬ 
tives are the Gujars, had established themselves in Kabul, Kashmir, and 
the isC/thern Punjab, where their settlements may be traced in the names 

of places and districts such an Gujr&nwala 
Ori^hf 1 i>f the Gujars. and Gojrat, Before the end of the 3rd cen¬ 

tury a portion of the Ytichi had begun to move southward and were shortly 
afterwards separated from their northern brethren by the advance of the 
Getae or from the Bolan. The Gujars moving down the Indus Valley 
eventually settled in Saurashtra, now called Gujrat, subduing its original 
inhabitants the Ahirs with whom they probably intermarried. 

Starting from the banks of the Indus, which they occupied from Hazara 
to the coast Scinde, the Scythians spread out in a fan*like shape from 
the Sait Range in fee north, to the Aravulli Hills and the Chambal in the 

• Geographical distribution of ^uth, and as far to the east as the valley of 

the Scythian races. the; Jumna. They thus colonised the Punjab, 

Northern Rajputana, and the western half of the Gangetic Doab, and a 
considerable proportion of the inhabitants of these countries are un¬ 
doubtedly of Scythian origin. 

Shortly after their arriva' in India, the majority of these Turanian, 
Takshak or Scythian serpent-vorshippers, or Nagas as they were called, 

Conversion of the Scythian an- b£Came COnverts t0 Buddhism ; in course of 

cestors of the Jats and Gujars to tune, however, their religion was assimilated 

Hinduism in the .oth century. t( j that of their Aryan neighbours, and by the 

10th century they had not only accepted the spiritual supremacy of the 
Brahmans, but also, in a modifiel degree, the restrictions and distinctions 
of caste. 

The ancestors of the four .gnicular or fire tribes of Rajputs are 
generally considered to have be<n Scythian warriors who assisted the 
Brahmans in their final struggles with the Buddhist^ and • a JjJfted 
into the ranks of*** twice-born a 'w jlor their services to Hindu¬ 
ism. Some sort of story being necessary to account for their origin and 
ra r, the ready-witted Brahmans bestowed upon them the title of 
‘ fireborn' to distinguish them from the original Rajput races which 
claimed descent from the Sun and Moon. 

As has before been noticed the distinction between Jats, Gujars, and 
Rljputs is probably social rather than ethnic. Those families of the Aryo- 
Scythian stock whom the tide of fortune raised to political import¬ 


ance, became RajpSts, almost by mere virtue of their rise, and their 



descendants have retained the title with its privileges by observing the 

The distinction between jats, rules by which the higher are distinguished 

Gujars, and certain tribes of f rom t g e | OW er castes in the Hindu scale ©* 
Rajputs often social rather than . „ . , 

ethnic,. precedence ; by refusing to intermarry with 

families of inferior rank ; by rigidly abstaining from widow-marriage ; and 
by refraining from menial and degrading occupations. Those who trans¬ 
gressed these rules fell from their high estate, and were reduced, some to 
the grade of a Jat or cultivator, others to that of a Gujar or herdsman. 

One of the earliest of the Jat traditions, recorded by Tod Vn his 
Annals of Rajasthan, gives a striking example of the vicissitudes of 
Rajput families and the origin of their connection with the Jat; 3 , About 
550 A.D. the Takshak or Scythian ruler of Ghazni invaded th; e Punjab, 
and attacked Mansur R&o, a Yadu Rajput, who was Raja of Salbahana 
near Lahore. The latter fled to the jungles with his heir, leaving his five 
other sons concealed in the house of a Mahajan, Through the treachery 

of a servant* the Ghazni vide leader was 
their ^"ne^tion e with Vhf Y&df informed of the children’s hiding-place 
Rajputs. which he surrounded by a cord oh of troops* 

The Mahajan, terrified by threats of immediate execution, gave* up the 
young princes, who were then made to assume the~ peasants'g>rb, iced 
with Jats or husbandmen, and marry the daughters of their father's bhumias 
or cultivators. Thus it was that the Yadb or Jaclu princes fell from the 
rank of Rajput and assumed the designation of Jat, which has been 
retained ever since by their descendants. The truth of this legend is 
indirectly confirmed by the fact that the throwing of the discus or steel 
quoit, which, as an emblem of Vishnu, was tie special weapon of the Yadu, 
is still a favourite pastime among many of tie Jats of the Punjab. 

The theory of a partially Rajput origin is further supported by the fact 
that the Jats were at one time regarded as belonging to the thirty-six raj- 
kolas or royal tribes of India; and although the Rajput and Jat races are 
entirely distinct, and intermarriage between them is now impossible, there 
is evidence to show that Rajputs took Jatn'wives as late as the fifth century 
and there is no doubt that connexions yere frequently formed between 
the two races, though they may not alvays have been dignified by the 
name of marriage. From the earliest tine the beauty and strength of the 

~“t and/T ar women won the admiration of 

Descent o? many jat and Gujar ' • *.1 

clans from Rajputs by Jat and the Kajput princes, WHO reeciveu lufcTB U to 

Gfcjar women. their zan anas as khawas or concubines, and 

it is more than probable that many Jat and G^jar clans are descended from 

the offspring of such unions. Some, indeed, give indications of their origin 
by the Rajput names they bear, such as Dahima, Bagri, Ponwar, Dahia, 
etc., while others claim descent from Chauhans, Fonwars and other well 
known septs. It is strange that nearly all the Jats and Gujars so descended 
concur in the same ridiculous story that their ancestress was a beautiful 


jatni or GBjarin, who, while going along with a waterpot on her head, 
stopped a run away buffalo by pressing her foot on the rope tied to its 
neck, and did so without spilling the water. This feat of strength 
so pleased a Rajput chieftain who was looking on, that he immediately 
placed her in his zanana, and thus a new got or family sprang from the 
connexion. 

But though many of the Jat and Gfxjar tribes are thus in some way con¬ 
nected with Rajputs, few of the former claim direct descent from the 
Takshak adventurers who forced their way into India from Ghazni and the 
Kandahar valley.. Thus in the Hissar district Jats divide themselves into 
Shibgotras who claim to be descended from the jatta or matted hair of 
Mahadeo or SLva, and Kasibgotras who are the descendants of Rajputs 
by jat women or of Rajputs who have lost grade by the practice of karao 
or widow-marriage. 

We kno,/ little or nothing of the ancient history of the Jats, As early 
as the 7th century the Jats of Sind were ruled over by a Brahman dynasty, 
and by the nth century they had spread into the Punjab proper. We 
first hear of them in the annals of the Muhammadan historians who tell us 
The jats harass Mahmud's army that in 10^4 the Jats of Sind cut up several 
in the Scinde in 1024, detachments of Mahmud’s army, as he was 

returning across the desert to Ghazni, after the sack of Somnath in Gu jrat. 
To punish these outrages Mahmud commenced operations against them in 
1026. The principal Jat settlements were then in the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Sutlej. Finding that the Jat country was intersected 
by large rivers, Mahmud, on reaching Mooltan, built a number of boats, 
each armed with six iron spikes projecting from their prows to prevent 
their being boarded by the Jats who were experts in this kind of warfare, 
in each boat he placed a party of archers, and men armed with naptha fire¬ 
balls to burn the Jat fleet. The jats sent their wives, children, and effects 
to Sind Sagar, and launched a flotilla of well armed boats to meet the 
Ghaznians. A terrible conflict ensued, but the projecting spikes sank the 
J 3 t boats while others were set on fire. Few escaped from this scene of 
terror, and those who did, met with the more severe fate of captivity. 
Many doubtless did escape, and it is possible that the Jat communities on 
whose overthrow the Rajput State of Bikaner was afterwards founded, were 
mostly established by survivors of tb ; * disastr campaign. 

The growing p^wei of the ]ac$ was 00 crippled by this disaster, that 
we hear nothing more of them or their military exploits until 1658, when 
The Jats andGujars in the North- the 7 ^appear as valuable allies of Aurangzeb 


ern Punjab were converted to Islam 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. 


in the troubled times that followed the de¬ 
position of Shah Jahan. We cannot ascertain 
with any precision when the jats and Gujars of the Northern Punjab 
adopted Islam, but when Babar invaded India in 1525 he found that in the 
Salt Range they had been subdued and converted by the A wans, Janjuas, 


Gakkars and other Rajput tribes which had adopted the Muhammadan 
religion. About the same time the Jats of Sind and the lower Indus were 
driven back from the foot of the Sulaimans to the banks of the river by the 
advance of the Pathan and Baluch. 

West of the Indus and the Ravi the Jats and Gujars became Muham¬ 
madans, and being a conc|uered people of no political importance, were 
looked down upon by the PathSris, Mughals and Muslims of Rajput descent 
who seized their lands and thus drove them to seek a living as nomads, 
wandering with their herds over the grazing-grounds of the great western 
The Muhammadan Jats of the plains of the Punjab. To this day, in Sind 
Western Punjab. and the Doab of the Indus and Sutlej, Jat is 

the usual term for a glazier, herdsmen, or camel driver, a*id is applied in¬ 
discriminately to a congerie of various tribes, Jat3 proper, degraded Raj¬ 
puts, and mongrels of every race, who have nothing in common save their 
Muhammadan religion, their agricultural occupation, and theii^subordinate 
social position. In the same way the Baluchis who came into the lower 
frontier districts as a dominant race, contemptuously included all cultiva¬ 
ting tribes who were not Balflch, or of some race such as the Saiyid or 
Pathan whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their equals, 
under the generic name of Jats, and the people themselves have lost 
the very memory of their origin. The proverbs of the Pathans and 
Baluchis'are full of contemptuous references to the Jats or Hindkis as 
they are perhaps more commonly called. ‘The Jat is such a fool that 
only God can take care of him.’ ‘Get round a Pathan by coaxing, but heave 
a clod at a Hindki.’ 

In short the Muhammdan Jat of the Indus valley and the Salt Range 
is looked down upon by other Muslims as a member of an inferior race 
and the position he there occupies is very different from that which is held 
by his Sikh and Hindu brethren in the Central and Eastern Punjab, Nor¬ 
thern and Eastern RajpQtana, and the Jumna-Ganges Doab. 

The Sikh Jats of the Punjab have been truly described as the back¬ 
bone of the province by character and physique, as well as by locality. 
They are stalwart sturdy yeomen, of great independence, industry, and 
agricultural skill, and collectively form perhaps the finest peasantry in 

India. It is probable that the great bulk of 
their a”' rstors came up the Sutlej valley into 
the Central Punjab, from the country bordering oil cue'month of the 
Bolan; but many derive their origin from Bikaner, which was abandoned 
by their forefathers about 800 years ago in favour of the fertile plains of 
the Punjab and the Malvva. 

In the North-West Provinces and the eastern districts of the Punjab, Hindu Jats are Jats 
pronounced Jaats j in the Central Punjab they are mostly Sikhs and are called Jats, pronounced 
juts. This is a mere dialectic difference. Punjabi always shortens the long a of Hindi,:*.#» 
%m which becomes kumm.-Ell ott, ‘ Races of the North-West Provinces of India. ’ 





The Hindu Jats of Northern Rajputana and the Eastern Punjab are 
the same in every respect as those of the western portion of the Gangetic 
Doab, and differ in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat tribes of 

the Malwa, though the latter, inhabiting as 
rhe ^ at they do the wide unirrigated plains of the 

Central States, are of slightly better physique than their neighbours of 
the damper riverine. These Eastern Jats are almost without exception 
Hindus, the few among them who are Masai mans being known as mala 
or‘unfortunate, ’ and attributing their secession in most cases to the 
removal of an ancestor to Delhi, where he was forcibly converted and 
circumcised. 

These first s*ettlements of the Eastern Jats (who may be called true Jats 
as the adoption of the Sikh cult has practically converted their western 
brethren into a separate people, ethnically the same but politically and soci¬ 
ally different; were in Rajputana, where they had become strong and nit- 

„ . , .. merousby the time of the early Muhammadan 

The republican spirit ot the . 3 _ . , 

Easton Jats. invasions. E rom the earliest times thay have 

bee., --markable for their rejection of the monarchical principle and their 
strong partially to* <Jelf-g8v«**‘Hg commonwealths. One of the names 
by which they were known t.o the ancients was Arashtra or ‘ kingless ’; 
and the village community, an institution which from its organisation 
forms a typical example of the .primitive agricultural commonwealth, has 
always been most flourishing in districts inhabited by Jats. 

After settling in Rajputana, tie Jats gradually spread northward from 
Bikaner into wliat was called Mariana, i.e., Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, and 
jind, and eastward into Ahvar, Bharatpur and Northern Gwalior, whence 
they worked their way gradually up the Jumna valley as far north as 

Saliaranpur. The Jats of Hariana and the 


.... 


|i 


Spread of the Eastern Jats from . 0 _. f T3 , 

Itikaner into Hariana and Eastern Cnambal looked upon the Raja of Bharatpur 
Rajputana. 


as their natural leader, and the fall of that 
city in 1S.24 made such an impression on their minds, that old men still 
refer to it as the era from which they date events. 

The destruction of the great Rajput kingdoms of Delhi and Kanouj by 
Muhammad Ghori in 1194, cans* 1 * areat immigration of Rajputs into 
Marwar and Northern Wester? ^ *^7 De came r.ne 

Smmigruiion of tiie Rajputs ..** arrival, however, made 

into Rajputana. little or no difference in the position of the 

Jat cultivators, who, so long as they were fairly treated, were content to 
cultivate their fields and pay revenue to the aristocratic Rajputs whom 
they admitted to be their social superiors. To this day the agricultural 
population of Rajputana is largly composed of Jats, who, as a rule, are in 
a far more prosperous condition than their indolent RajpQt masters, whose 
military pride prevents them from resorting to field labour. 


Like the Mali rat tas and Sikhs the Jats owe their independence partly 

„ , to the religious persecutions of the Mughals 

The rise of Jats due to Muham- ° 

madah persecutions and the weak- which drove them to revolt, and partly to the 

ness of the Mughal Empire. internal dissensions of the latter days of the 

Empire which gave them a favourable opportunity of consolidating their 

power and giving it a national character. 

The name of the Cincinnatus of the Jats, who abandoned his plough to 
lead his countrymen against their Muhammadan tyrants, was Churam&n, 
Taking advantage of the weakness of the imperial authorities, the Jats of 
the Jumna valley seized the lands of which they had for centuries 
been the cultivators, and as bands of robbers commenced a series of daring 
outrages in all the neighbouring states. The Mughal troops sent against 
them were utterly unable to repress their violence or check their rising 
power. In conjunction with the Mewatis of Rajputana they continued 
the same predatory course ,ancl having thereby amassed considerable wealth 
and consolidated their strength, they erected several fortresses, 
even in the infancy of their power, they evinced the same cbstinatd ..skill 
in defending mud walls which in later times gained them such a wWf 
renown* 

In 1707 the Emperor Aurangzeb died After his death a will was found 

under his pillow, in which he recommended 
Churaman and his Jats plunder that his thr£C sons shoule divide the empire j 
battle of'jiiJau, 17 ^ ^ but each son was desirous 0/ obtaining the 

whole of hi father’s dominions for himself, 
and the result was a civil war. The force » of the rival candidates met at 
Jajau near Agra. In the action which followed, Mu'azzim was victorious, 
defeating his brother Azam, who was killed. In memory of this triumph 
Mu’azzim, on proclaiming himself Rmperor, assumed the title of Bahadur 
Shah. It is noticeable that during this action, the Jats of Bharatpur 
under their famous leader Churaman, attacked and plundered Mu’azzimis 
camp. 

The period 1712 to 1720 calls for no special remark, but in 1721 Saadat 

Ali Khan, fhe ancestor of the kings of Oudh, 

&aadat Ali Khan, Governor of became Gc> vernor Agra. During his short 
Agra* captures the Jat strongholds re g in that part of the country he de- 

!n 172 attention to clearing the tract 

between Agra and Muttra ot *uu rebels, wu^' wcic wibstly Jats and 

Gujars. With slight loss to his own forces, but much to theirs, he stormed 
all their forts. For these successes he was summoned to the court at 
Delhi, and promoted to the viceroyalty of Oudh. He did not, however, 
cdve up the Agra government; and on leaving its capital appointed as his 
deputy a Hindu named Rai Nilkanth Nagar, who was shortly afterwards 
murdered by the Jats. The Emperor thereupon superseded Saadat Khan 
with his own consent, and in 1722, appointed Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur or 


Ambar to be Governor, Jai Singh at once marched into Bharatpur and 
attacked the Jats, who were still ruled by the aged Chfiraman. Some 
Jats of Bharatpur are attacked dissensions among the people themselves 
.i 72 r 2 . ty. t V e Mp 11 ^ unde r were carefully fomented by their opponents, 
Churamf 10 is succeeded by his in the end Chtiraman either killed himself 

with 


Invasion of Nadir Sh 


nephew. with poison or fled/ while his nephew or 

yo U11 ge r brother was allowed to succeed him on condition of paying tribute 
to the ifmperor. 

'*z next decade is remarkable for the encroachments which the Mah- 
rSttas, now a consolidated power, began to make on Northern India, In 
1736 their chief, Baji Rao, demanded of the Emperor the cession of Muttra 
and other holy Hindu shrines in Hindustan, The demand being evaded, 
he invaded the Agra district, but was defeated by the Imperial forces 
under Saa.dat Ali Khan, The Governor of Agra at this time was 
Nizam-ul -1 ulk, the ancestor of the Hyderabad princes. His struggle with 
the Mahrattas in the south left him little time to devote to local matters, 
,, and in 1737 he provided the city with a 

The Jats stdze a considerable r J 

portion of the Agra and Muttra Deputy Governor. The Jats of Bharatpur 

districts in 1737 ;rere now ruled by Suraj Mai, the nephew of 

Churaman, who, trying advantage of the absence of Nizam-u!-Mulk, seized 
a considerable portion of Agra and Muttra. In 1739, the Persian invader 
Nadir Shah occupy/ 7 Delhi, and with the decrease of the Imperial power, 

Suraj Mai's opportunities increased. By 
t75 the Jats had spread all over the Jumna 
valley and Gangr- '■£ Doab from Northern Gwalior to Rohilkhund. For 
three years luuger they were allowed to enjoy their recent annexation in 
peace, but during his third invasion of India, Ahmad Shah Durani attacked 
both them and their enemies the Mughals with impartial fury. In 1757 

he took Delhi, sacked Muttra, and overran 
JThe Jats are defeated by Ah- Bharatpur. He then attacked Agra which 

mad Shah m 1757, was stoutly defended by Imperialists. By 

this time the fierce heat of Summer had arrived. The mortality 
auong soldiers, bred in the cool ^crhlands of Afghanistan, became 
so great, that he abandoned tL- Jnd returned to"“^is own 

domi.’ons. \ 

Some mention may here'be mad ‘ A hi re 0 

... „no like their Jat and 

Gujar neighbours claim a Rajput origin, and 
considered themselves descendants of the cow¬ 
herd Nanda, who was the foster-father of Krishna. 1 he original home o» 
the Abhira or Ahirs was in Gujrat where they were deprived of their 
possessions by Gujars and Kathi Rajputs in the 5th and 8th centuries. The 
founder of the Gurgaon clan, was one Nand Ram, who became Governor 
of Re war i during the reign of Aurangzeb. His eldestson Rao Bal Kish an 


Or] tn.rancf' n'lcuory of the Gut- 
gaon, Robtak, and Delhi Ahirs, 



was killed at Karnal in 1739, fighting for the Mugbals against Nadir Shah, 
In recognition of his services, his brother Rao Gajar Mat was made Gover¬ 
nor of Hissar, and shortly afterwards set up a semi-independent princi¬ 
pality at Gokulgarh in Gurgaon. His descendants, who are still recognised 
leaders of the clan, fought for and against the Jats and Mahrattas a itei> 
nately, and their political history is practically identical with that 0 f the 
former race. The Gurgaon Ahirs make excellent soldiers, and differ but 
little if at all in appearance, physique, arid customs, from their neighbours 
and rivals the Jilts. 

Throughout these troubled times, Silraj Mai behaved with great 

prudence and finesse. He avoided the error 
Diplomatic attitude of the Jats. squander j ng hig resources by Opposing 

the Afghans in the field, and when Ahmad Shah had gone, and Uhazhud- 
dln, the Nizam of the Dekhan, had called in the-Mahrattas to a d him in 
ousting the Rohilla whom Ahmad had appointed Prime Minist r at Delhi, 
the Jat chief sided with Ghazi-ud-din's party, because it happened to be the 
strongest at the time. In 1759 Ahmad Shah returned to India, and 
defeated Dataji Scindia and the Mahrattas. Ghazi-ud-din fled to Agra, and 
from Agra to Bharatpur, where his arriva 1 CiS a fugVJye suggei^ed to Suraj 
Mai the folly of resisting the Afghans* Not long a f: erwar( * s J w ^ en , a 

_ 1 -u magnificent Mahratta army under SadAshiv 

The lats desert the Mahrattas & ^ J i A'kmari 

and thus escape the defeat of the Rao set out from the De r n to drive Ahma 

latter at Panipat in 1761. Shah and hi ; Pathar » the Indus, the 

crafty Suraj Mai, professing to be disgus with - rogance of his 
allies, withdrew with his forces from Sadafyhiv?s camp, bu^sequent events 
proved the prudence of this action, for eany in 1761 Ahmad Shah utterly 
routed the Mahrattas at Panipat. The Mahratta Governor of Delhi fled 
towards Agra, carrying with him a considerable treasure. Of this, as he 
passed through the Jat territories, he was ’dispossessed by Suraj Mai, who 
devoted it to the strengthening of his principal forts* But this was not 
the only advantage which Suraj Mai derived from the confusion succeed¬ 
ing the battle. He at once seized the gulden opportunity now offered of 
capturing the ^cownot Agra/ ng unexpectedly upon that city, he 
ejected from it the garrisor //-■• allies, and adopted it as his own 

. » residency. Major Thorn, wh^ col* 

x J- capeme jjpfnr.ro*- J — .the Spot about 

forty years after the event, says that ivial received V>ga from 

Alunad Shah as the reward of his neutrality during the struggle at Panipat, 
and it is quite possible that some such arrangement was secretly arrived 
at between them. 

About the middle of the 18th century the turbulent and independent 

Giiiars of the Chambal, their hand against 

The Jats subdue the Gujars. , , , , „ . . 

every man and every man s hand against 

them, were subdued by the Bharatpur Jats under Silraj Mai, who 


*s 



attacked their villages at night, and with savage cruelty threw his Gujar 
captives a into pits with combustibles, and thus actually consumed 
them. 

By 1764 the Jats had consolidated their conquests and made them-* 
selves supreme in the valley of the Jumna. Towards the end of that year 

Suraj Mai was surprised and killed while 
Sviraj Mai. hunting in the neighbourhood of Deljhi by a 
party of Baluch horse in the service of the Rohilla Prime Minister. He 
was succeeded by his son Jawahir Singh. 

Meanwhile the princes of Rajputana, headed by,Raja Mad ho Singh of 
Jaipur, had formed themselves into a league for mutual protection against 
the Mahrattas and Jats. Boldly facing the former, the Rajputs showed 
that they \v 0 u!d admit of no interference in their affairs; and had not the 
rising powei* of the Jats distracted their attention and divided their re¬ 
sources, they would have completely humbled the Mahratta power. But 
the determination of the Jat ruler Jawahir Singh to measure swords 
with the Rajputs, ^destroyed all the plans of the league. Disregarding the 
The Bharatpur are <H eated ^ns of the Jaipur Darbar not to march 

bjrthe Rajputs ofjw*u* in 1744* through the territories of that State, the Jats 
met the Rajputs drawn up to oppose them, and were signally defeated and 
put to flight Nothing could better illustrate the stubborn valiant nature 
of the Jat race'than this contest deliberately courted in the face of a 
powerful and efficient army; and though they were indeed successful, the 
Rajputs paid dearly for their vi tory, nearly all their principal leaders 
being killed. 

Jawahir Singh seems to have b< n an unpopular ruler esp nially after 
his defeat by the Rajputs. That J was also incompetent ? .estified by 
his contemporary Dow, the histori n, who writes; ‘ the city A Agra and a 
very considerable tract of country round it, extending along the Jumna 
from forty kosses below the city ta within five of Delhi an d stretching back 
Assassination of Jawahir Singh Gwalior are now in the hands of a Hindu 
m 1766’ nation balled the Jats. They are ruled over 

by JawShir Singh who is a very weak pHis revenue does not 
exceed two crores : his dominions like the rest of India being* harassed by 
the Mahrattas. About 1.766 Jawahir Singh was murdered in 
palace. His assassination is said to have been instigated by 
Raja with whom he had been lately at war. He was succeed^ 
by his infant son Kesari, but really by his brother, Navval, w 
Regent 

About 1770, the Mahrattas, who were recovering from ' 

PSuupat, annexed the greater portion of the Gangetic P 
"other enemy appear in the person of the Inrm 
‘no.ipr this distnVf for t* 



of being allowed to retain half the territory so gained as his personal 

fief. The offer seems to have been accepted, 

authority at through the* defeat' Tfie J sts an(1 tl,e Mahrattas made common 

the Jats and Mahrattas by Najaf cause against, their mutual foe, but in vain. 
Khan in 1773-74. Y 

In 1773 Najaf Khan expelled the Mahrattas 

and in 1774 also the Jats, whom the Mahrattas had by this time 

deserted. 

According to most authorities, the Jats held Agra for thirteen years 
but whether their possession was continuous or whether it was interrupted 
The Mughals take Agra from ^ is certain that when Najaf Khan took 
the Jatein 1774. Agra in 1774 he took it from the'Jats ; and 

that, once lost, the latter never recovered possession of the city* 

From 1774 to 1803 the power of the Jats was diminished apd held in 
subjection by the superior resources of the Mahrattas. Late the sum- 

The Jats assist the British mer of i8o 3 the British declared war against 

under Lord Lake in his campaign Scindia, and Lake with an arr^y of 10,500 
against Scindia in 1803. . . , , . _ , , 

men invaded the Doah, The progress of the. 
British troops was a series of triumphs. Aligarh, Dellrb and Muttra 
fell in succession, and on the 7th October Lake invested the fort and 
city of Agra, where he concluded an alliance with Ranjit Singh, the 
Jat Raja of Bharatpur, who serJt 5,000 horse to co-operate in the 
siege, \ ) * \ 

After the capture of Agra the Mahkatta forces rallied and were finally 
defeated in the great Battle of Laswarr where a Jat contingent rendered 
excellent service on the side of the B dsh, For his assistance in this 
campaign, f 'Ma Ranjit Singh was guar^ teed the independent possession 
of the Bliara ir State, and his dominio ; were increased by the gratuitous 
cession to hin on the part of the East I dia Company of lands equal in 

The Battle of Laawfirri. V f ,Ue t0 a ° f hiS domain > for 

the purpose- of confirming him in his attach¬ 
ment to the British Government. He was, besides, bv this connexion 
with the English, permanently relieved from the payment of his accus¬ 
tomed tribute to the and from all apprehension of exactions 

and encroachments on the part of a foreign State. 

t, operations against the Mahrattas were renewed, this time 
-Ikar. The greater portion of the British army was cantoned 
'ourhood of Cawnpore, but a column under Colonel Monson 
Rajputana to attack the enemy’s troops in that direction, 
lonel Monson's Monson had hve battalions of infantry, two 
regiments of cavalry, and artillery in propor- 
would no doubt have been sufficiently strong had its 
"Viently skilful, fn the end, however, he ^rv-»cv, ' 
reat, biassed at 



w jo pursued him to the very gates of Agra. Determined to avenge this 
r e /erse, Lake at once ordered his troops to concentrate at that city, 
fr spite of a flooded country and heavy rains, the army took the field in 
September, and marched directly on Delhi, Holkar retreated across the 
Jumn2> arj d was pursued, surprised, and defeated at Fatehgarh, Mean¬ 
while 0lu * former ally, Raja Ranjit Singh of Bharatpur, was called upon 
to assl st us with a contingent He first attempted evasion, and* then 
not only reused to send his contingent, but treacherously joined Holkar 
Xrw^oneipus defection of the with his troops. By the end of 1804, Holkar 
Jat3 * was too much beaten to take the chief part in 

the war akainst the British, and his allies, the Jats, became our leading 
antagonist,p. Lake first of all besieged and captured the jat fortress of 
Dig, whicfe was stormed at the point of the bayonet, in the face of a 
most destructive fire. The Jat golundaz or artillerymen stood firmly to 
their guns d defended themselves to the last, making use of their 
tulwars with \h desperate resolution when they were no longer able to 
Capture of ti fortr*** of • that most of them were bayonetted, 

Dig by the Brin*,. vu 1S04, The British then passed on to Bharat¬ 

pur, which was invested on the 9th January, *805. The town and 
fortress was eight miles in circumference, surrounded by a mud wa |] 0 f 
great strength and thickness, and protected by numerous bastions, and a 
broad deep moat filled with water. The garrison was estimated at g^ooo 


First siege of Bharatpur in 1805, 


men, and the guns of the British siege 


were neither sufficiently heavy nor numerous 
enough to make much impression on the works; for as soon as a small breach 
was effected, the Jats, with that skill as pioneers for which they were famed, 
would work throughout the night, and by morning would have it closed 
by a stockaded retrenchment, which rendered an assault impracticable. 
Four successive attacks were successfully repulsed by the Jats. While 
the British assaulting columns were vainly endeavouring to force their 
way up the breach, or to clamber over the ramparts of the city, the 
garrison besides keeping up an incessant fire of grape and musketry, 
continually threw down upon their heads ponderous pieces of timber and 

Repulse of the British assaults flamin £ P acks ° f C0tt0n P revio « sl X d ‘PP ed 
on Bharatpur by the Jats. oil, followed by pots filled with gunpowder 

and other combustibles, the explosion of which had a terrible effect. 
The struggle, indeed, was carried on with the most determined resolution 
on both sides; and both the British and the Jats evinced throughout 
the fearful conflict an astonishing and almost desperate degree of valour, 
All our efforts, how y ever, to carry Bharatpur by storm, proved fruitless 
and after the failure of these attempts with a loss of 380 killed and 1,894 
wounded, the siege degenerated into a mere blockade. The success of 

the Jats may be chiefly attributed to the 
failure of Lord Lake’s first assault, which, 

c 


Causes of the British failure. 


while it multiplied our difficulties, inspired the enemy with confidence 
.which increased during the progress of the siege to such a degree that \ n 
proportion as we employed our powers for the reduction of the place, they 
quickened their ingenuity in providing the means for its defence. 

Meanwhile Ran jit Singh had become alarmed at the pertinacity of 

his assailants, and apprehensive of eventual 
The Jats awe for peace* failure, decided to make peace with the 

British. There being few difficulties to surmount in the negotiations, 
hostilities were soon brought to a conclusion, 

Besides giving up the fortress of Dig and pledging himself!: never to 
hold any correspondence with the enemies of Great Britain, the J&t Rajfi 
agreed to pay the East India Company an indemnity of twenty lakhs, and 
to deliver one of his sons as a hostage for the due execution of these 
terms, 

R5ja Ranjit Singh died in 1805 and was succeeded b us sons who 

faithfully observed the conditions of the treaty which * father had 

signed. But though the Bharatpur Rs^&a remained friciv :> the British, 

a considerable number of J *$4 joined the organised bands of robbers which, 

under the name of P’^aris, devastated Rajputana and Central India from 

1805 to x 816. ° ne of their most celebrated leaders was a Jat named 

Chitu, who for a long time defied the 
T**® fats as Pindaris. e , > . , 

powerful armies sent against him and his 

followers. After being pursued through Malwa and Gujarat, his camp was 
at length surprised and his force broken up. For nearly a year he wander¬ 
ed among the Vindhya and Satpfira hills and was at last killed by a tiger 
near Asirgarh, where his half-devoured remains were discovered in the 
jungles by a shepherd. 

In 1809 the Jats of the Hariana district west of Delhi which had 
become British territory after the Mahr&tta war, broke into rebellion, and 
a brigade of all arms, with a powerful battering train, was sent to bring 
Rebellion of the Hariana Jats tliem to order. The Jats fortified themselves 
in l8o 9 * in Bhiwani, where they made a stout resist¬ 

ance ; but the town was carried by assault after a short siege* It is 
curious to note that one of the corps engaged in these operations was the 
6th Jat Light Infantry (formerly the 22nd Native Infantry), a regiment 
which is now recruited from the very people it was employed to subdue 
less than a century ago, 

In 1824 a spirit of turbulence and uneasiness manifested itself through¬ 
out Hindustan. In the course of this year there was scarcely a district in 
the Upper Provinces in which the spirit of disaffection was not more or less 
manifested* In Eastern Rajputana disturbances began in Alwar, where 
an armed force was assembled, in disregard of the representations of the 

Disaffected state of Northern British Resident, to uphold the Raja’s asser- 
India in 1824. fcion Q f independence. At the same time 


active negotiations were opened with Bharatpur and Jaipur, in both of 
which States dissatisfaction with British policy was busily fermenting. The 
transactions at Bharatpur soon assumed a formidable aspect, and corn, 
pelted the Government of India to prove to the native powers that the war 
with Burma then going on, had neither humbled its spirit nor impaired its 
strength. 

In Bharatpur, the Raja, Baldeo Singh, applied to the British Govern¬ 
ment for a formal recognition of the claims of his infant son, Balwant 
Singh, to succeed him on the throne. The boy was accordingly invested 
with a khillat * by order of Sir David Ochterlony, as a pledge of the 
recognition of his right of succession. The investiture took place early in 
1824,' and less than a year afterwards Baldeo Singh died, not without 
suspicion of having been poisoned. 

The young Raja, about 5 years old, was placed under the guardian- 
. ,, , , ship of Ram Ratan, his maternal uncle; but 

Bharatpur in 1824. a nephew of the late Raja, by name Durjan 

Sal, killed the Regent, seized the young Raja, and virtually proclaimed 
himself ruler. Sir David Ochterlony, who was not of a temper to suffer 
the guarantee of the British Government to be violated with impunity, 
immediately addressed a proclamation to the Jats requiring them to 
withhold obedience from the usurper, and assuring them of the support of 
a British force which he proceeded without delay to assemble. On this 
Darjan Sal replied that he merely desired, in accordance with the 
universal wishes of the tribe, to act as Regent until the young Raja 
should come of age. 

Considering this to be tantamount to a declaration of independence, 
Sir David Ochterlony determined to advance on Bharatpur before the Jats 
could assemble reinforcements, or repair the walls of their fortress. But 
before the British force had moved, the project was countermanded by 

, , the Supreme Government, which, for various 

Sir David Ochterlony takes ... , , , , 

steps to maintain the rights of political reasons, was anxious to avoid a 

Balwant Singh. rupture. This official repudiation of his 

policy so chagrined Sir David Ochterlony that he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment, and shortly r.fWwirds died* 

Meanwhile jt^jan 6al, finding that there was no immediate prospect * 
of his being attacked, proclaimed himself Raja, and prepared for hostilities 
by collecting troops and repairing the fortifications of Bharatpur, Late 

in 1825 the Indian Government decided to 
Dunan oal prepares foi war. take decisive steps for the restoration of the 

young Raja, and Sir Stapleton Cotton, the Commander-in-Chief, took the 
field against the Jats with an army of 2i,oeo men, and a battering train of 
100 guns. 


* A khillat is a dress of honour. 


C % 





On arrival in the neighbourhood of Bharatpur, the British army en¬ 
camped before the northern and eastern faces of the town, and batteries 
were constructed from which a bombardment was immediately commenced. 
The fire of the guns, however, did not produce much effect on the forti¬ 
fications, and recourse was had to mining, with such success that by the 
18th of January several easily practicable breaches had been effected. On 
that day the assault was arranged to take place, the attacking troops being 

_ . c . divided into four columns, supported by a 
Ine second siege or Bharatpur . . , 

by Lord Lake. reserve. The assailants were encountered 

by a resolute resistance on the part of the garrison, which was estimated 

at 20,000 men, chiefly Jats and Rajputs ; but the defenders were gradually 

forced to give way until at length only the citadel held out, and this also 

surrendered in the afternoon. The loss of the Jats is said to have been 

8,000, while that of the British was 600 killed and wounded. The fall of 

Bharatpur, so long considered impregnable, effectually restored tranquillity 

throughout the surrounding countries, and stilled the ferment which for 

sometime past had disquieted India, 

To prevent further misconduct on the part of the Jats, the ditches were 
filled in, and the fortifications of Bharatpur were levelled to the ground. 

The fortifications oi Bharatpur Dar 3 an Sal - the P rime mOVer , in the e , Vent * 
are razed to the ground, i S25. which led to the destruction of the political 

power of his people, was captured by some British Cavalry while trying to 

escape, and was confined for the rest of his life as a State prisoner in the 

fort at Allahabad. 

After the fall of the fortress, Balwant Singh was restored to his 
father's throne, his mother acting as Regent. In 1835 the young Raja was 
given charge of the administration of the Bharatpur State over which he 
ruled until 1853, when he died, and was succeeded by his only son, Jas- 
want Singh, who was Raja of Bharatpur when the Mutiny broke out in 
i 857 - 

The headquarters of the Government of the United Provinces were at 
this time at Agra. The insurrection at Delhi appearing at first to be a 
purely Muhammadan movement, the Lieutenant-Governor determined to 
endeavour to enlist the support of the neighbouring Hindu States, his 
, idea being that they would willingly support 

The Mutiny of 1857. British authority against their hereditary 

enemies the Mugbals, and that it was sound policy to flatter their pride 
by seeming to regard them as faithful allies. The Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior at once responded to the appeal by sending a battery of artillery, 
two regiments of cavalry and his own bodyguard. The Raja of Bharatpur 
answered the Lieutenant-Governor's invitation by sending a small force of 
JSt Infantry to Muttra. Subsequent experience showed that neither of 
these forces were worthy of trust. 

On information being received that the mutineers from Neemuch and 


Nasirabad were advancing on Agra, the Bharatpur levies were directed 

Desertion of the Bharatpur to take up a position with a view to opposing 
levies * them. Fortunately, it was discovered at 

the last moment that they were not to be depended on, and when they 
were deprived of their guns they deserted en masse* 

But although the behaviour of the Bharatpur Jats was passively, if not 
actively, hostile, their brethren of Delhi, Rohtak, Aligarh, and B'uland* 
sbahr proved good and faithful soldiers, and the irregular cavalry raised 
in these districts rendered excellent service in the Mutiny, Being ex- 

The loyalty Of the Hariana and ceptionaily free from any kind of caste or 
Doabjats. religious prejudices, eating flesh and cooking 

together without observances of any description, they were looked down 
on by the high caste sepoys of the Company's armies. Hence probably, 
arose the fact that previous to the Mutiny they were seldom found in the 
ranks. In that crisis, however, such material, untainted by disaffection and 
allied by no ties to the mutinous soldiery, was not likely to be passed over 
untried, and the Jat Yeomanry, better known as Murray's Jat Horse,* 
was second to none in the brilliant service which it rendered against the 
rebels. The soldierly endurance of the Jats ip Bhutan, and their dashing 
bravery in Afghanistan, added yet further to .their high reputation, and 
marked them as one of the best and most trustworthy of the fighting races 
of India, 

Jats;'have a special predilection for the cavalry for which though 
rather heavy they are admirably suited ; they, however, enlist freely in 
the Sappers and Miners, Pioneers and Infantry, 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to give an outline 
of the origin and history of the Jat race, of the circumstances which 
converted a nation of peaceful cultivators into bold and enterprizing war¬ 
riors, whose boast it was that they had baffled the armies of Great Britain, 
led by the most popular commander it ever had in the East, for till the 
siege of Bharatpur the name of Lake was always coupled with victory. 
The Jat of the present clay is essentially an agriculturist, and sturdy in¬ 
dependence and patient vigorous labour are his strongest characteristics ; 
his fitness for military service, however, is undeniable, and the drill 
and discipline of our service develop in him a martial spirit in no wise 
inferior to that which animated his forefathers who defied the Mughals 
and defended Bharatpur against the British, 


* Now the 14th Murray’s Jat Lancers, 






CHAPTER II 


CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Geographically, Jats, Gfljars, and Ahirs are'separated by the Jumna 
into two fairly well-defined sections* and in the case of the J 5 ts each of 
these sections shows a further subdivision into the two following tribes 


In the United Provinces. 


In Rajputana and the Punjab. 
Hele or Desw&li. 

Dhe or Rachhade* 


Hele, 


Dhe. 


The DeswSli and Hele are said to be descendants of the original Jats 
Difference between the Hele who settled in India about IOOO years ago 
and the Dhe. while the Paehbade and Dhe are com para- 

lively recent arrivals and can scarcely date their residence beyond the 
x8th century, when the decay of the Mughal empire enabled them to 
quietly extend thdr dominions. This is confirmed by known facts in 
the history of Bharatpur, which owes its rise to an adventurer named 
Charaman, who, after the death of Aurangzeb, migrated with his followers 
from the valley of the Indus to the banks of the Chambal and Jumna. 

The Deswal and Hele occupy a higher social position than the 
Pachhade and Dhe. The Hele especially, are stricter Hindus, practice 
female infanticide, and bear a strong resemblance in their customs to 
Rajputs. The Dhe, on the other hand, observe certain domestic rites 
which are contrary to Hindu custom, and this is quoted by the Hele as an 
indication of their humble origin. One of these rites is that the Dhe 
bridegroom wears the sehra or veil, while the Hele, like RajpOts and other 
high castes, wear the maur or corpnet. The Dhe, moreover, will eat from 
£a^then vessels which is more a Muhammadan than a Hindu custom. Till 
recently one division did not intermarry or mess with another ;‘but now 
there is very little difference between them. As a rule, the Hele have no 
great objection to,taking brides from the Dhe, but hesitate to give their 
.daughters to the latter. The Hele are old immigrants and the Dhe new 
comers. The name of the Dhe has been connected with the famous race 
of the Dahae whom Virgil calls ‘ indomitae/ They were spread over the 
whole country from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf and the Tigris. They 
are even mentioned in Scripture, among the Samarian colonists, being 
classed with the men of Babylon. 

« a large portion of the Delhi Division i9 better known in history under the name of 
riana. It is bounded on the east by the Jumna, on the west by the Bagar, on the south by 
w-lying tracts of tlieNajafgarh jhil in Gurgaon, and on the north by the Nardak or high 
' Kataal and Kaithal. 





The two great clans of Hele and Dhe are further divided into numer¬ 
ous septs, called gots and pals, which are enumerated in Appendix II, and 
which may conveniently be noticed under the districts in which they are 
found. Before doing this, however, the difference in the meaning of the 
word got as applied to Jats and Rajputs, respectively, must be explained, 
as it governs all the social and domestic relations of the former, and if 
overlooked, would cause much of the information given to be very misleading. 

Among RajpQts and Brahmans the term got denotes an exogamous 

r section and has, besides, a religious meaning 

Definition of the term Got. . .. . . c r> < , > 

signifying in the case of Brahmans a carnal, 

and in the cas# of RajpQts a ‘ spiritual ’ descent from some R'ishi or Hindu 

sage. With the Jats, on the other hand, the term got practically means 

clan, i.e., a Jat, when speaking of his got, means his clan, tribe or sept, 

accordingly as it is numerically powerful or not. It is this got with him 

that affects his marriage and forms for him his exogamous section. 

Thus, in the case of the Jat, got is a race term, but in the case of the 
RajpOt, it is a religious one, and unless this distinction is clearly under¬ 
stood much confusion as to the customs of the Jats will result. 

It is true that the Jats do recognise two religious g 5 ts, the Kasib and 
Shib; but in ordinary life, these differences are lost sight of, and a Jat 
invariably means by his got the clan or tribal division within which he can¬ 
not marry. 

If you ask a Rajput what his got is, he immediately gives his religious 
g6tra, e.g., Sandil, Kasib, etc., but ask a Jat what his got is and he at once 
gives the name of his clan e.g., Dalai, Puniya, etc. 








1 


Trans-Jumna Jats and GOjars. 


Hoshiarpur. 


The Hoshiarpur district lias four tahsils, Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar, 
Dasuya and Una, The principal Jat tribes by position and influence are 
the Bains of Mahilpur, the Sabotas of Garhdiwala, and the Khangas of the 
Budhipind, these three are called Akbari ; the principal in numbers are 
the Bains, the Gil near Laksian, Man near Dhala, Sange near Magowal, 
and Pote near Barian. 

The Jats of this district nearly all become Sikhs on enlistment; but 
those who are Monas, i.e., who have not taken the pahul, are recruited as 
Hindu Jats for the 28th Light Cavalry and the Ceylon-Mauritius Battalion, 
Royal Artillery. 


HlSSAR. 

The Jats of this district number 89,806 males, and are divided into 
two distinct classes, known locally as Deswali and Bagri. The former, as 


i, 

site 





their name implies, are the original proprietors of the land, while the latter 
are the descendants of immigrants from the Bagar, a tract just beyond the 
border of Bikaner, who moved into the western portion of the Hissar 
district about 1783, and took up the lands left deserted after the terrible 
famine of that year. 

The Deswali is, as a rule, a lusty specimen of humanity, a thrifty and 
The Deswali excellent agriculturalist, and far superior in 

everything but social 'rank, to the other agri¬ 
cultural tribes df the district* 

The Bagri, though a thrifty and industrious cultivator, is of slighter 
Tk‘ Bagri physique and rather duller ot intellect than 

the Deswali, who is rather inclined to look 
down upon him. The Bagri of Bikaner and Hissar, makes an admirable 
cavalry soldier, for he is fond of tiding and from childhood may be found 
scouring the sandy plains of his native land, mounted upon his far-famed 
Bikaner mare. 

The separation of IDeswali and Bagri Jats into two divisions, called 
Local division into Shibgotras Shibgotra and. Kasibgotra, appears to he 
and Kasibgotras. peculiar to Hissar. The Shibgotras are so 

named because their ancestor is traditionally said to have sprung from 
the jatta or matted hair of Shiva. They claim to be asl or true Jats in 
contradistinction to the Kasibgotras, who claim that their forefathers were 
originally Rajputs who took to agriculture and the marriage of widows, 
and so were degraded in the social scale. Shibgotras will not intermarry 
with each other, but only with Kasibgotras. 

The difference of traditional origin perhaps points to a real difference 
in descent, and the Shibgotras may have been Non-Aryan aborigines 
whose chief deity was Shiva, and with whom the less militant tribes of 
Aryan invaders intermarried, adopting at the same time to some extent 
their tribal customs and worship, thereby sinking to their social level and 
becoming Jats. This would account for the prevalence of Shiva-worship 
among them. 

The principal clans of Deswali and Bagri Jats to be found in*Hissar 
Jat clans of Hissar. are as follows ?— 


Ghatwal. 

Jakhar. 

M5n. 

Dalai. 


DSswali clans. 


Bagri clans. 


Nain. 

Bhainiwal, 

Puniya. 

Chahil. 

Sangwan, 

Pahal. 


Sangwan. 


The Ghatwals. as a title which they are said to have 

obtained as follows 

In the old days of the Rajput ascendency, the latter would not 
allow Jats to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear red clothes, 





nor to put a crown (maur) on the heads of their bridegrooms, Or a jewel, 
(nat) in their women’s noses. They even went so far as to levy seignorial 
rights from virgin brides. Even now RajpQts object to inferior classes 
wearing red clothes in their villages. The Ghatwals at length won some 
successes against the Rajputs, and removed these obnoxious prohibitions. 
They thus acquired the title of Malik and a red turban as their distin¬ 
guishing mark. To this day, a Jat with a red pagri is most probably a 
Gh&twal. 

The Ghat wals claim to be of Raj put descent, and state that their ances¬ 
tors came from Ghazni, which they usually locate in the Dekhan, but which 
was perhaps Ghaznipur, the ancient Rawal Pindi. On their first settling 
in Rohtak and Hissar, they were so oppressed by the Rajputs that their 
women had to wear nose-rings made of straw. A dispute arising out 
of a marriage procession led to fight between them, but peace was 
subsequently concluded. Not long after, the Rajputs invited the Ghatwals 
* to an entert 'nment, and then treacherously blew them up with gunpowder. 
One pregnant Ghatwal woman, who happened to be working in the fields, 
was the sole survivor of the dan; she, in course of time, gave birth to two 
sons, who became the ancestors of the present representatives of their 
race. 

The Jakhars and Sangwans have a population of about 2,500 and 1,400 
respectively. They are said to be descended from two sons of a Chauban 
Rajput, named Jaku, who came from Bikaner about twenty generations ago. 
The sons settled down, married Jat women, and their children became 
members of their mother’s caste. It is related of Jaku, that a Raja of 
Dwarika had an enormous bow and arrow, and promised that whoever 
should lift them up should be raised in rank above a Raja. Jaku attempted 
the feat but failed, and for shame left his native country and settled 
in Hissar, This story puerile as it may/seem is very possibly a mythical 
version of the true facts, vis., that the Jakhars became Jats by degrada¬ 
tion from the military caste of Rajputs. They take their name from their 
probably mythical ancestor. 

The Man and Dalai are two small clans which claim to be descended 
from Man and Dille, the sons of one Dhanna Rao, a Rathor Rajput, by a 
Rargujar Jat woman, They are evidently closely connected, as they do 
not intermarry. 

The Nain claim to be of Tonwar Rajput origin, and have a population 
of about 1,200; the Puniyas are Shibgotra or asljats, and claim descent 
from Puniya, the eldest son of Barb, the mythical ancestor of all Jats dis¬ 
claiming a Rajputs origin. The Census Report of 1891 gives their num¬ 
bers as 2,000. 

The Bhainiwa! appear originally to have been Chauh&ns of Jaipur 
whence they spread into Bikaner and thence into Hissar. They are also 


found on the Lower Sutlej where 



[y describe themselves as 



Bh&tti Rajputs* In number they are weak, but in love of robbery they 
arc second to none. They gave trouble in 1857* 

The Chahils number about 2,800 ; the Pahals are few in number* 
Both clans came from Bikaner about a century ago, and neither have tradi¬ 
tions worthy of record* 

The Gujars of the Hissar' district number 4,035 males. They are 
all immigrants from Rajputana, and their clans are the same as those found 
in Jaipur and Alwar. 


Rohtak. 

The distinctions between Deswalis and Pachhades, to which reference 
has been made in describing the Jats of Hissar, is quite unknown in 
Rohtak, where the Jats have a male population of 115^641. 

The principal gots of the district are as follows 


Malik. 

GolTa. 

Rathi. 


Dhankar. 

Dahia. 

Dalai. 


Hudah. 

Jakhar. 

Radian. 


Ahlawot. 

Deswali. 

Sahrawat. 


The Maliks or GhatwSls, of whom an account has already been given 
under the heading of Hissar, number about 3,400, and hold 23 villages. 
Their principal village, Ahulana, was found about twenty generations ago. 
The tribal tradition in this district is that they received their nickname 
of Malik from one Raisa!, one of their former Maliks or rulers. 

The Golia Jats lay claim to an unusual origin. They profess to be 
descended from immigrants who left Indore about thirty generations ago, 
and state that their ancestors were Brahmans who lost their caste by 
inadvertently drinking liquor from a large vessel called a gol. The clan 
numbers 4,400 and holds 19 villages in Rohtak. 

The Rathi and the Dhankar claim to be descended from two brothers, 
Bhaga and Jogi Das, the sons of a Tonwar Rajpflt by a karewa marriage. 
Bhaga was the ancestor of the Rathis, Jogi Das of the Dhankar, These 
two clans are generally held to be the oldest Jat settlers in the district, their 
occupation extending to at least thirty-five generations. Owing to their 
common origin, they do not intermarry. The Rathis number 6,800 and 
own 17villages; the Dhankars, 4,000, and 14 villages are held by the 
clan. 

The Dahias are very numerous and powerful. Their population 
amounts to nearly 11,000, and they are the owners of 16 villages. They 
claim to be descendants of one Manik Raj, a Ch&uhan Rajpflt who 
married a Dhankar Jat woman. He had one son, Dahia, from whom the 
name of the clan is derived, who settled at Barcnah, the parent village of 
the clan, at least twenty-seven generations ago. The Dahia. are the 
hereditary enemies of their neighbours the Dalals. 








The Dalals number 11,300 and own *4 villages* The origin of the 
dan has already been noticed on page 25 under the heading of Hissar* 

The Hudah clan claims descent from a Chauhan Rajpflt named Sfidah, 
who is said to have settled in Rohtak about thirty*five generations ago* 
The people of this district interchange the letters ‘S 9 and * H * in their 
pronounciation, and hence converted Sudah into Hudah* The tribe is said 
to number about 8,000, and has proprietary rights over 16 villages. 

The Jakhar and the Kaclian profess to be of the same stock, and 
claimed to be descended from a Chauhan Rajput who emigrated from 
Bikaner into Rohtak about twenty generations ago. Their ancestor had 
four sons by a karao marriage ; from the eldest, Lada, sprang the Jakhar, 
and from*the second, Kadi, the Kadian. The former clan owns 16 villages 
and latter only 9* 

The Ahlawat number nearly 6,500 and own 11 villages. They state 
that their ancestor was a Chauhan Rajput who came from Jaipur thirty 
generations ago, and had by a strange wife four sons—Ahlawal, Olah, 
Birma, and Dulah. There were also two step-sons—Mare andjun* From 
these brothers are descended the Ahlawat, Oulian, Birma, Mare, and Jan 
clans, none of which ever intermarry. The Ahlawats worship one of 
} their ancestors named Sadu-Deb, 

The Deswal claim to be descended from Desal, the second son of the 
Rathor Rajput, Dhana Rao, the ancestor of the Dalals, They number 
about 4,500, and own 8 villages. 

The Sahrawat state that their ancestor was a Tonwar RajpGt named 
Sahra, who was either the son or grandson of the Raja Anagpal. They 
settled in Rohtak from eighteen to twenty-five generations ago. The 
dan numbers 3,700 and owns 8 villages. 

The Gujars of this district orjjy number 1,567 males. They are 

supjrosed to have given up their former evil 
ways, and this is no doubt generally true* 
Their villages are all of recent origin, none dating further back than eight 
generations. 

The names of their principal clans are as follows» 


Gujar clans of Rohtak. 


Katana. 


Kathana. 


Ahir dans of Rohtak. 


The Ahirs of Rohtak number 9,404 males. In patient and skilful 

agriculture they surpass even the Jats, by 
whom they are regarded with much jealousy. 
They state that their ancestor was a Chauhan Rajpat of the family of Pir- 
thiraj (the last Hindu ruler of Delhi), who lost his caste by adopting the 
practice of Karevva. Their customs and habits are exactly the same as 
those of their Jat and Gvijar neighbours, but they apeak a slightly different 
dialect. 

The Jadubans clan predominates in this district, though Nandbans and 


Ctvvalbans are also to be found. These three divisions though they all 
acknowledge one another as Ahirs, do not feed together or intermarry. 
A Jadflbans Ahir can sometimes smoke out of the same hookah as a 
Nandbans, provided the mouth-piece is first removed. He can also eat 
with him, but not out of the same dish. 


KarnAl, 


The Jat [settlements in this district appear to be of great antiquity. 
There seems to have been an Indo-Scythian kingdom extending- over 
considerable portions of it from very early times, and great immigration of 
Jits took place from the Bagar in Bikaner, about 700 years ago. In no 
case have Jats settled from across the Jumna. Their rise to power only 
dates from the break-up of the Mughal dynasty, 2. <?., a little more than a 
century ago. The Jat population of Karnal amounts to 60,161 males. 

The following are the principal Jat clans of Karnal; — 


Radian. 

Dahan. 

Daunchak* 

Kalher. 

Sire. 

Dhul. 

Mor, 


Kali Ramni. 

Phor or Dhaliwal. 
Man. 

Bainhval. 

RuhaU 

Nain. 

Lather. 


Rathi. 

Sahrawat, 

Kharat. 

Narwal. 

NandaL 

Dehia,, 

Kundu. 


Jaglan. 

Ghaughas. 

Ghatwal or Malik, 
Deswali. 

Katkhar or Gahlaur. 
Sandhus. 

Alawat 

}Cm. 


The Jaglan claim descent from a Jat of Jaipur, named Jagla, who is 
now worshipped as the tribal divinity* 1 he clan has propiietary rights 
over 12 villages. It t* probable that their first settlements were in 
Hissar, and that they migrated from thence into Karnal, 

The Ghaughas are colonists from the Bagar in Bikaner. Their ances¬ 
tor was one Radical, whom they still worship* 

Ghatwal orjVJalik and Deswali. These clans are scantily represented 
in the district, and have already been described under the headings of 
Hissar and Rohtak. 

The Katkhar or Gahlaur is one of the most powerful clans in the 
district. They came originally from Hissar, moving thence to Gurgaon 
and eventually into Karnal, where they are now the owners of 12 villages. 

The Sandhus are emigrants from Patiala, They worship their 
ancestor, Kala Mehar or Kala Pir. 

The Alawat trace their origin to Rohtak, An account of this clan 
will be found under the heading of that district. 

The remaining clans are small and of no particular importance. 

The Jats of Karnal are a fine, stalwart race. They are notorious for 
their independence, acknowledging to a less degree than any other caste 
the authority of their tribal headmen. Although karn&l has a large Jat 
population, the district gives few recruits to the army. The reason 






Gujar clans of Ktunal, 


for this is difficult to account for; it is perhaps in some measure due to its 
having been very little worked as a recruiting ground. There are practi* 
cally no military pensioners in the villages, the result being that the local 
youth are unacquainted with the advantages of the service and conse¬ 
quently rather fight shy of enlisting. 

The Gujars of Karnal number 12,710 males. They were formerly 

notorious thieves, and, as a rule, their culti¬ 
vation is of the most slovenly description, 
though in this they show signs of improvement. Like the Ranghars they 
are much addicted to cattle-lifting, but carry out their robberies in a less 
chivalrous manner than the latter. The predatory tendencies of these two 
tribes is pithily referred to in the following local proverb:™ 

‘The dog and cat, the Ranghar and Gujar, if it were not for these four, 
you might sleep with your doors open.* 

The Rajputs and Gujars of this district are closely allied, and their 
villages are nearly always in the vicinity 6f each other. The following 
are the principal Gujar dans :— 

Rawal, j Chdmain. . 

Chhokan | . KaJsan. 

The Rawal clan claims descent from a RajpQt, named Dhundpal, who 
emigrated into the district from near Lahore, and married the daughter of 
a Guj&r. The clan now owns 27 villages. 

The Chfibkar is a small clan which has long been settled in Kama], but 
has been to a great extent displaced by jats. 

The Chamain are of Tonwar Rajpfit origin by a Giljar mother. The 
title of Chamain is only a local appellation. The clan emigrated from 
Delhi after being expelled from that district by the Emperor Sher Shah. 

The Kalsan claim to be sprung from Rana Har Rai, a Chauhan Rajput 
chieftain, by a Gajar wife. 

The Ahirs of Karnal number 975 males, and are merely scattered 
, families of no tribal or territorial import- 

Ahir clans of Karnal. * 

ance. 

Before passing on to a description of the tribes of the Delhi district, 

mention must be made of the curious division 
of the non-Rajput Hindu tribes of Karnal, and 
the neighbouring parts of Rohtak, Panipat, and Delhi, into two factions, 
called Dehia and Ahulania/* c< The Dehias are called after the Jat clan 
of that name. The Ahulania faction is headed by the Ghatwal or Malak 
Jats whose headquarters are at the village of Ahulana in Rohtak, and who, 
owing to. their successful opposition to the Mandahar Rajputs, are the 
accepted heads of the Jats in these parts. The Dehias, growing powerful, 
became jealous of the supremacy of the Ghatwals, and joined the Mandahar 


The Dehia and Ahulania faction. 


# Also called Hauldttia , 





R&jpQts against them. Thus the country was divided into two fac¬ 
tions, and the division is so firmly rooted that Taga Brahmans, Gujars, 
Ahirs, and even Muhammadans, will class themselves to this day with 
one or the other party. In the Mutiny serious disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak district between these two factions, Jats and Rajputs 
seem independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tribady 
speaking, as natural enemies; and the Jats sometimes go so far as to say 
that they would not be safe in a Rajput village at night. 

GURGAON. 

Owing to the large number of Ahirs and Mgos included in its popula¬ 
tion, Jiits are not so numerous in Gurgaon 
jut dans at Gurgaon, as are ; n R 0 htak and Hissar. Their 

total number is 40,862 males and they own 181 villages. Comparatively 
few recruits are obtained from this district. 

The following are the principal gots or clans:-— 


SahrSwat. 

Tewatiya. 

K&tamiya. 


Rawat. 

Dagar. 

Tonwar. 

Pokhwat. 

Raibdar. 

Palwal. 


Deswaii, 

Ratbi. 


The Raibdars are famous for their stupidity, and other Jats tell many 
amusing stories at their expense. Most of the other clans have been 
noticed under the heading of Hissar, 

The Gfijars of Gurgaon number 13,565 males but only hold 6 villages, 
Gujar clans of Gurgaon. Their principal clans are as follows ■ 

Karaoa, ‘ | Kathana. 

The Gujar villages are all of recent origin, none dating back further 
than eight generations. 

The Ahirs of Gurgaon and Rewari have a male population of 42,380 

and own 218 villages. They are splendid cui- 
Abir clans of Gurgaon. tivators, hardworking, frugal, and orderly. 

They appear to have risen to power about the beginning of t.he*i8th century 
when an Ahir leader named Rao Gujar Mai was appointed a Mansabdar 
5,000 and Governor of Rewari, in recognition of the services rendered 
by his father in resisting the Persians under Nadir Shah. The descend¬ 
ants of a branch of Gujar Mai's family are now the acknowledged leaders 
of the tribe. 

Ahirs are split up into the three following divisions:—** 

Nandbans, J Jadiibans. | Gwalbans. 

The Nandbans are found chiefly in the Centra! Doab; the Jadiibans 
in the Upper Doab, and the Eastern Punjab; and the GwSlbans in the 
lower Do&b, Qudh, and Behar. Nandbansi and Gwalbansi Ahirs should 





never be enlisted except as bullock drivers; but the Jadilbans of Gurgaon 
make excellent soldiers, and can scarcely be distinguished from their 
neighbours the Jats. They had a special predilection for the cavalry; but 
as they are now debarred from enlisting therein, those now serving are 
found chiefly in the 92nd and 95th Infantry, 

The following are the principal gots of the Jaduhans 

janjaria. 
Nuniwal. 
Kankauria. 
Kola. 

Migam, 

Rawat. 

The Jats of the Delhi district number 59,500 males. The following 


Molak. 

Loniwal, 

Sisodia, 

BhasrL 

Janthla. 

Sothwal. 

S&ntoria. 

Aphariya. 

Gandwal, 

Dagar. 

Bich walla. 

Kosia. 

Khosahiya. 

Maila. 

Gird. 

Susutia. 

Khallia. 

Khoro. 

BhamsarS. 


Jat clans of’ Delhi, 

under other districts 


Uthwal. 

Dagar. 

Sahr&wat 

Ahlawat. 

Dhillon. 

Ghatwal. 

Deswal. 

RSthi. 

Khatri. 

Dehia, 

Rawat. 

Man. 

Dalai. 




list gives the names of their principal clans^ 
many of which have already been described 


Nain, 

Tahnak. 

J&rarrsah. 

Sakandi, 


The Jats of the northern portion of the district have the same tradi* 

Connection between the Delhi tions and history as those of Rohfak and 
and the Bharatpur JJat3. Hissar; the southern clans, however, have a 

traditional regard for Ballabgarh, near Delhi, once the capital of a Jat Raj 5 , 
and a lingering sentiment for Bharatpur, the seat of their greatest repre¬ 
sentative. The BaMabgarh Rajas were tributaries of Bharatpur, and 
only rose to power early in the last century. The last of the race was hanged 
in 1857 for his treacherous behaviour in the Mutiny. 

The Delhi Giljars have a male population of 14,229. As in other 

districts, they were formerly notorious cattle 
Gujar clans of Delhi. thieves, but have of late years settled down 

to agricultural pursuits. The Jumna canal has helped to reclaim them by 
rendering cattle-lifting more difficult. Owing to its steep banks, the 
GGjar cannot easily get the cattle he is driving off across it, except at the 
bridges, which of course delays his operations and increases the chances 
of detection. 

The principal clans of the Delhi district are as follows * 


Bar so*. 
Chamayan. 


Chhokar, 

Khatana. 


Rawal. 

Khare. 


The Rawal claim descent from a Khokharor Gakkhar Rajput, Chhokar 








from a Jadod, and the Chamayan from a Tonwar: all admit that their 
forefathers lost grade by marrying women of inferior caste, 

The Delhi Ahirs do not differ in any respect from their brethren of 

Gurgaon and Rohtak and have a male popu¬ 
lation of 8,105, 


Ahir clans of Delhi. 


Native States of the Punjab. 

Besides Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Kama], and Delhi, the Native States of 

Nabha, Jind, and Patiala should be inchided 
in the Jat and, Gujar recruiting grounds. 
They do not call for special remark, as their gots and clans are the 
same as those of the districts immediately adjoining them. Charkhi* 
Dadri in Jind is one of the best Jat recruiting centres in this area. 


Native States of the Punjab, 


JATS OF RAJPCTXNA. 

With the exception of Brahmans, jats form the largest portion of the 
people of Rajputana. The figures according to the census returns of igoi, 
show their male population in the Rajpfltana States to be 396,119. In 
the Eastern Rajpfltana States the males number 53 , 93 2 i '« Kotah, 2,648; 

in Tonk, 5,052; in Bundi, 919, in Jhala- 
Numbers. war) 281. In considering these figures, regard 

must be had to the fact that the Jat is essentially an agriculturist, and 
that as their livelihood depends on the produce of their fields, a large 
number have no desire to leave their occupation in order to take up 
military service. A Jat will not, as a rule, sejk enlistment unless he has a 
brother or some near relative to whom he can entrust his lands or cattle, 
as the case may be. They are hardworking and thrifty cultivators, and 
in the north of Rajputana, herdsmen as well. 

A convenient classification according to States would be as under:— 

(1) Bikaner Jats, 72,227 males, Jaipur Jats, 
Classification and numbeis. 142,549 males, including Shaikhawati which 

numbers 27,394 males. (2) Alwar Jats, 18,962 males. (3) Marwar Jats 
including Malani, 122,143 males. (4) Meywar Jats, 29,884. (5) Jaisalmer 

and Sirohi Jats. (6) Eastern Rajputana Jats, i.e., Bharatpur 51,813 males, 
Dholpur, 1,660 males and Karauli 459 males. 

These are divided into innumerable clans 
or gots, the principal ones being— 


Bikaner, Jaipur, and Shaikhawati 
JUts. Clans or Gots. 


Saran. Jajerya, 

Guru, 

Kassenia. 4 

Daterwal. Rao, 

Sujaga. 

Kichar. 

Punca. 

Gorlara. 

Thosi. 

Thakur, 

Rajeria. 

Rawat 

jakhar, 




Gudaria. 

Soda. 

Isran. 

Kalirana, 





Characteristics. 


The Godara derive their name from the fact that one of their ancestors 
carried off a deformed Rajput prince in his arms [godi], and thereby* 
saved him from his enemies. The head man of this got has to this day 
the right of placing the tilak or mark of investiture, on the forehead of 
every chief of Bikaner, as he ascends the godi or throne. 

The Jilts from these parts are a very fine lot, of excellent physique, 

sturdy, thick-headed, and manly, obstinate 
with regard to their rights, or what they 
consider their rights and perhaps inclined to be a little quarrelsome, with 
men of other castes. Owing to their industrious nature as cultivators, 
they form the most wealthy portion of the community. They are 
the principal cultivators *o£ Raj pu tana, and though not the owners, 
are the tillers and workers of the land, There is a Ja| Chaudhri in 
almost every village, who is responsible to the Rajput landowner for a 
certain fixed rent, and lets out the land under his control to his brethren, 
who have thus a strong hold upon the soil and work it at a considerable 
profit. 

The Jats of the Bikaner desert below Ferozepore, are of splendid 
physique and make very good soldiers. They are held in very wholesome 
awe by the Afghan pawindahs, who in their turn lord it over other races 
in Hindustan, In the Northern States the Jats.are large herdsmen as well 
as agriculturists, and though heavily taxed, are so prosperous and well off 
that they do not come forward very readily for enlistment. They are* 
in fact, in a far more independent position than the Jats of British territory, 
are more content with their lot, less inclined to submit to discipline, 
and less anxious to seek.service abroad. 

1 he best recruiting grounds in Bikaner territory, are:—Suratgarh, 

Nohar, Bahadran and Rajgarh, the two last- 
in .particular. In Jaipur and Shaikhawat, 
territory, the following places all furnish good recruits, viz :—Fatehpur, 
Singhana, Khetri, Thunjhru, Nawalgarh, Sikar, Hindoo, Chairawa and 
Kotputh, In addition to the above the following clans suitable for en¬ 
listment, can be found in Alvvar territory:—Nizwal, Simrola, Dabas, Bhela, 
Kawalia, Rabhi, Kasanwai, JDehia, Kadalia; Jothra, Dharwal, Sudawat. 
The best recruiting grounds are Hamuli, Kathumber, Mandawar, 
These Jats number 18,962 males. 

The Marwar Jats, number 122,143 males. The best recruiting grounds 
are Nagaur, Kachaman, Sujangarh, Didwana, and Marot. 

The M$war Jats, number 29,884 males but so far none have been 
enlisted. Probably some could be procured from those portions of Kotah, 
Bundi, Tonk, Jaipur, Kishangarh, and Udaipur territory that border on 
Delhi, There are very few, if any, Jats in the Jaisalmer and Sirohi 
States and the.latter are consequently of no importance^ from a recruiting 
point of view. 


Recruiting grounds. 


GOjARS. 

Gujars of RajptitSna form a numerically large tribe, scattered over 

near all the RajputSna States though there is 
GllJ ' ar '. no State under Gtxjar rule. According to the 

RajputSna census returns for 1901, their numbers (males) are as under:— 
Bikaner, 761; Marwar, 11,360; Jaipur, 99,636 ; A 1 war, 24,895; Bharat- 
pur, 24,949 ; Dholpur, 12,290; Karauli, 9,236 ; Mewar, 26,392 ; Kishangarh, 
3,176. 

In the other States, their male population is as follows Tonk, 7,008 ; 
Bundi, 9,667 ; Kotah, 18,814 ; Jhalawar. 2,000. In Central India their 
ma'e population is :-*.Indore, 1,120 ; Gwalior, 55 . 79 s - 

Some trace the Gajars to one of the Eastern Tartar tribes which entered 

India about a century before the Christian 
Origin and characteristics. g ra> They themselves usually claim to be 

descended from Rajpats. They are chiefly cattle dealers and breeders, 
but many, especially in Alwar and Bharatpur, are agriculturists. They are 
physically a very fine stalwart race, in appearance very similar to the 
Jfits, with whom they can eat and drink, although rather inferior to them 
in the social scale. In parts of Rajputana they still have rather a bad 
reputation for cattle-lifting. 

They worship Deoji, Devi, Sitala and Bhairon. Marriage is either infant 
Religious and marriage obset- or adult, the usual Hindu ceremonial being 
van cos. observed, ‘uatra’ or karewa is allowed, but if 

the widow does not marry her deceased husband’s brother, the latter is 
entitled to compensation from the new husband. The widow can marry 
her deceased husband’s elder brother, which is unusual among the widow 
marrying castes. Polygamy is permitted, and divorce is obtained by 
making a statement before caste members. 

The Gujars are intellectually very thick-headed, and it is very difficult 

to find among them men of sufficient educa- 
Intelligence. tion, social standing and influence, to fit them 

for direct commissions. For the same reason Commanding Officers find a 
difficulty m promoting their Gujars to the commissioned and non-commis¬ 
sioned grades. Their pluck is undoubted as has recently been proved in 
Somaliland. 

In the Jaipur State the best recruits come from the Kotputh district. 

The Torawati State, Hindon, Khetri and 
Recruiting grounds. Toda Bhim should also furnish good recruits. 

In the Alwar State. Harsauti, Bansur and Tijara are good recruiting 
grounds. The Mewar State has not so far furnished any Gujar recruits, 
but the following nizamats and tahsils have a large number of Gujars 
Bhilwara ; Harra J Jahazpur; Sahran. In Marwar State, Maroth would 
be the best recruiting ground 


These come from the Eastern Rajpfltana States of Bharatpur, Karaull, 

Gujars of Eastern Rajputs. f" d Dholpur, the majority being found in a 

large hilly tract called the Dang, which is 
exclusively populated by Laur Gujars. In these States the Gfljars are 
divided into 2 tribes, the Laur and the Khari, The former are the superi¬ 
or class. They own several villages and cultivate largely, but are chiefly 
employed as herdsmen. The Khari Gujar is not suitable for enlistment 
and is looked down upon by the Laur Gujar. They are chiefly employed 
in making butter and ghi for sale locally ; the Laur Gajars make and sell 
ghi in bulk. They will not intermarry with Khari Gujars: — 


Laur Gujar clans. 


K urn bar. 

Madi. 

Sisanda. 

Chadri. 

Chaur. 

Chandela. 

Bagadwal 

Dhakar. 

Budana, 

Mutan. 


Kasana, 
Chechi* 
KoIL 
Ton war. 
Katana. 


The Laur Gujars who inhabit the Dang are men of good physique, and 
this portion of the district is gradually being opened out for recruitment. 
During the last two years the material has been deteriorating somewhat 
in physique and the supply has not been equal to the demand. The in¬ 
habitants of these parts are of rather a turbulent and quarrelsome nature, 
and recruiting parties find it difficult to keep on friendly terms with them, 
particularly if they send their recruiters far into the interior of the Dang. 
In addition to the clans of Gajars mentioned above, tins following are 
suitable for enlistment, viz ,- 


Other Gujar clans. 


Dhangas. 

Adhana. 

Chaori. 

Seradra. 

Rawat. 

Adhela, 

Pilawar. 

Bensela. 

Rajana. 

Aw ana. 

Nikari. 1 

Porwal. 


Mawayi. 

Bedoria. 


The Ahirs of R&jputana are mostly of the same sub-divisions and gots 
... , as their brethren of Gurgaon ; they are found 

chiefly in Marvvar where they have a male 
population of about j,ooo, and in Mewar where they number some 5,500 
males. Their total male population in the Rajputana States amount 
to 85,700. Kishangarh, Haraoti and Tonk furnish very few Ahirs, 
Jaisalmer and Sirohi none, whilst in Jaipur they are only town-dwellers 
and will not enter even the State army. In Alwar, Jadubans, Nandbans, 
Gwalbans, and other Ahirs are to be found. In Bikaner they only 
number 420. 


Sou l HERN AND EASTERN RAJPOtANA INCLUDING CENTRAL INDIA* 

Although the J&ts form the ruling race in Bharatpur and Dholpur, they 
only represent a fraction of the population of these States. The ancestor 
of the present Raja of Bharatpur was Churaman, who migrated from the 

pa 









Descent and Divisions. 


banks of the Indus and established his dynasty in 1712. An account of 
the rise of the Bliaratpur State has been given in CHAPTER I. 

These are drawn from the Eastern Rajputana States of Bharatpur, 

Dholpur, and Karauli, though the two last 

Eastern Rajputana Juts. States furnish very few recruits, the Jat 

population being very small. The male numbers are:—Bharatpur, 51,813 ; 
Dholpur, 1,660 ; Karauli, 459. 

The Jats of these States claim descent from the Jadu clan of Rajputs. 

They are divided into six leading gots called 
Dung, and three minor gots called Aooe. 
The former do not ( practise lcarao, the latter do. The six leading Dung gots 
ar e:—Sinsinwar Kuntel; .Chahar ; Nohwar ; Saterwar ; Manga. The 
Aooe gots are :•—Naharwar ; Pachahra ; Dagar. The best of these are the 
Sinsinwar - Jats, called after the town of that name (Sinsini), tn addition 
to the abovementioned gots, the following are all worth enlisting, vis. 
Deswar ; Benewal ; Suharot ; Bbikarwar ; Tangar, etc. They are found 
throughout the Bharatpur and a few in the Dholpur and Karauli States. 

The best recruiting grounds are Deeg ; Wair ; Kumher ; Rupbas ; 
Biana,* Halegna ; Nandbai. 

The Eastern Rajpfltana Jats are a different stamp of men to those 

found in the other States. They are sturdy, 
pt.ysique. but- of smaller physique and many recruits 

are medically.? rejected for spleen, anaemia and other causes. Under the 
pressure of famine the available material has of late years deteriorated 
in physique and great difficulty is experienced in keeping regiments, 
which recruit this class, up to strength with a good stamp of recruits. 
The whole district is over-recruited. Dholpur and Karauli furnish very 
few recruits so that the only available ground is Bharatpur, and the supply 
here is not equal to the demand. 

The Eastern Jat requires careful handling as a young sepoy. Undue 
harshness, or the idea that his rights are not being respected, will fre¬ 
quently lead to his asking for his discharge. They are somewhat easily 
discouraged, but are very keen on military service. As a class, they as 
well as the Western Rajputana Jats, live very much on an equality, and it 
is difficult to find men who, from their birth, influence, and social position, 
are fit for direct commissions. Amongst the Eastern Rajputana Jats 
during the last two years, only four suitable candidates have been selected 
for direct commissions from Bharatpur, and the other Rajputana States 
have so far not furnished any. 


Cis-JiJMNA Jats, Gujars and Ahirs. 

The Cis-Jumna Jats number some 377,000 males, and are found chiefly 
in the Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut. Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra^ 


ft! , 

and Agra districts of the United Provinces. Gujars are scattered through* 
out the same districts and have a male population of about 135,000 
These Cis-Jumna Jats and Gujars are generally considered slightly inferior 
to their Trans-Jumna brethren, both in physique and soldierly qualities, and 
from their surroundings are more susceptible to caste prejudices, fvx- 
cellenb soldiers are nevertheless to be obtained among them, and the 
recruiting ground is ^too good and too large to be ignored* It is stated 
that Cis-Jumna Jats do not intermarry with Trans-Jumna Jats; but the 
statement is only partially correct. 

The Cis-Jumna Ahirs all belong to the Nandbans and Gwalbans septs/ 
As has already been noted under the heading of Gurgaon, they possess no 
special military qualities, and are now only enlisted as bullock-drivers 
in the Artillery and Supply and Transport Corps. 

Saharanpur and Bijnor. 

The Jats of Saharanpur number 36,944* They are all the descendants 
Tat clans of Saharanpur and of emigrants from Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, 
Bijnoi. and their colonies are of comparatively recent 

origin. Their clans are the same as those of the Meerut and Muzaffar¬ 
nagar districts. There are a few Jats across the Ganges in the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Bijnor. The three principal tribes are the Cliaudbari, 
Paehade and Deswale. The first call themselves Kaoli Ranas, or inferior 
Ranas, because though originally Sisodia or Gablot Rajputs of Mewar, 
they have become Jats since they settled in Bijnor about the middle of 
the 16th century. The Deswale are said to have come from Jind in the 
time of Humayun. They claim as their ancestor one Muchhpadarath 
who, as his name implies, was renowned for his long moustaches, which 
attracted the attention of the Emperor Jahangir, they are not held in 
much esteem as soldiers. 

The Gujars of the Upper Doab number 36,328. Sir Henry Elliott. 

Gujar clans of Saharanpur and states that they were formerly so numerous 
Bijnor. that a great part of the present district of 

Saharanpur was called Gujrat up to the beginning of the last century. 
The clan bears a bad character (or turbulence and cattle-lifting, and are 
indifferent cultivators, but seem to improve when living near the indus¬ 
trious Jats, and when brought under the civilising influence of canal irri¬ 
gation. The name Gdjar is locally derived from gao-char or cow-grazier, 
but the derivation of gao-chor or ‘cow-thief’ would perhaps be more accu¬ 
rate and appropriate. They are not enlisted for combatant units. 

The Gujars of the Saharanpur district are divided into the following 
sub-divisions and clans * 


Likar, 


Chonkar • 
Basila. 


Chaori. 



nSPifi 


<SL 


Kosas . 


KabSri. 

Sakhi5n. 

Dharwal. 

Khuri. 

Chamdu. 

Mfiswal. 

Shagli. 

Shark ala. 

K hu bar. 

Basla. 


Batar. 

Chahuman. 

Kalsan. 

Mardsa. 

Dholi. 

Gori. 

Kathan. 

Rawal. 

Deora. 

Kutana. 


Chhaori,. 

Lodhi 

Bagri. 

Chabni, 

Chahehak, 

Dhulak. 

Nurala. 

Bahrana. 

Khala. 

Kota. 


In Bijnor the principal clans are. as follows :■ 


Batiir- 

Khfibar, 

Mtindari. 


Khare. 

Jatli. 

Mote. 


Suradne. 
P urban 
Jindhar. 


Ghugla. 

Bijbirana. 

Chaona. 

Nun. 

Kiins, 

Dap a. 

Rathor. 

Chauhan.' 

Paswal, 

Jangal. 


Mahainsi. 

Kus^ne. 


All these tribes intermarry on terms of equality, the prohibited gots 
being only those of the father, mother, and paternal and maternal grand- 
mother. 

MUZAFFARNAGAR. 

The Jats of this district number 42,515 and hold 132 villages. They 

... . .arrived in wave after wave, and gradually 

fait clans of Muzaffarnagar, 1 45 , J 

colonised the w hole of the southern portion* 
The following are the principal clans * 

Baliy Sn. Ganthwara or Garsth vvai. 


Deswali. 

Saharwat. 


Rdthi. 


The Gojars of Muzaffarnagar number 17,255, and are found chiefly in 

Gfljar clans of Muzaffarnagar. ‘ he khad,V , or wasteland near the Ganges and 

Jumna. I heir principal septs are:— 

Khubar* | Rawa. j Kalsa* 

The Jats and Gujars of this district often describe themselves as Rajputs 
excommunicated on account of their indulgence in karao* 


Meerut and Moradabad* 

The Jats are perhaps the most influential agricultural class in the district 

Jat clans of Meerut. and haVe P ro P rieta fy ri 2 hts over 488 villages 

with a'male population of 98,398. They state 
that their ancestor emigrated from Jaisalmer, about i,loo years ago, and 
drove out the Taga Brahmans. They are divided into Hele and Dhe, 
the former being the most numerous. The Heles profess great contempt 
for the Dhes, apparently on the ground that the latter smoke, eat, and 
drink with Nais. Some very good Jat recruits are obtainable from the 
Meeiut district, although they are nob as a rule very highly esteemed. 










The following are the principal gots of this district > 


Salaktain. 

Daukar. 

Alhawat* 

Tcahilar. 

Sahralvat 

Penwar, 

DhalwSn* 

Galuja. 

Dalai, 

Puniva. 

Darar. 

Bhainsla- 

jhar. 

Dhaka. 

Sonin, 

Gal sat* 

Deviate. 

Dahrma. 

Chakara, 

Dandam 

Nahri, 

Malak. 

Bofa, 

Sabharan, 

Suranj. 

Ghaughas. 

Kakr§i.n, 

l 

Khokhar. 

Kali. 

Salahu, 



A considerable number of the above claim to be of Rajpttt descent. 

Gujars are more numerous in Meerut than in any other district of 
the United Provinces and number 32,760. 
mjai cans of Meant They are 0 f unsettled habits and their favou¬ 
rite haunts are in the jungles of the khadirs of the Jumna, ITindun, and 
Ganges, where the rough uncultivated wastes afford them good pasturage 
for their cattle. They were formerly much given to cattle-lifting and 
robbery, but since the Mutiny the impetus given to cultivation by canal 
irrigation, and the consequent change from a pastoral to an agricul¬ 
tural life, has caused a marked improvement in their behaviour. 

The following are their principal clans ;*— 


Bainsle. 

Bagri. 

Aclhana. 

Gotar, 

Kasauni. 

Bhati. 

Tabri. 

Mabila. 

Khare. 

Jobar. 

Mundan. 

Goli. 

Mavi. 

Khubar. 

Badhana. 

Cl andela. 

Dede, 

Morbal. 

Boswal. 

Motli. 

Karana, 

Dahtma. 

Hnn. 

Chhokar, 

Chatrana. 

Bhadrana. 

Dhandel, 

Sarsut. 

Chan dar. 

Magori. 

Jindhar, 

Kahari. 

Yona, 

Tongar. 

Dala. 

Rathi. 

Pilwan. 

Mamri. 

Bapan. 

Raj wSn. 

Ton war. 

Saradna, 

Dahra, 

Sukul. 

Rathor# 

Basarti. 

Kalsiyan. 

Nagri. 

Gorsi, 

Kanana, 


Kaduhan. 


The leading Gujar family in the Meerut district is that of the Zamin- 
dar of Parichhatgarh, descended from one Rao Jit Singh, who, in the 
troublous time of the latter half of the last century, exchanged his heredi¬ 
tary calling of a grazier and cattle-lifter for that of a leader of banditti 
and levier of blackmail. Troops were sent against him from Delhi on 
several occasions, but as he always defeated them, the reigning Emperor 
Ahmad Shah invested him with plenary authority over the country he had 
seized, on condition that he should prevent others from thieving. 

These Gujars are hardly enlisted at all. Good recruits should be 
found among them. 

In Moradabad the Jats number 38,710, and the Gfljars 7,125. The 
J 5 t and Gujar clans of Morad. former are nearly all Pachades. The clans 

0 j races are the same as those found in 








Meerut. The local derivation of the word Gujar is gau, ‘a cow/ and 
charna * to graze/ 

The Meerut district contains all the three leading divisions of Ahirs, 

the Gw^lbans being the most numerous. 
They number 43,834 males, but furnish no 
recruits except a few bullock drivers for the Artillery and Supply and 
Transport Corps, 


Ahir clans of Meerut. 


Bulandshahr. 

Fhe Jats of Bulandshahr number 36,067 and own a considerable 

portion of the land. The Jat Raja of Kuch- 

Jat clans of Bulandshahr. ho , di JQ2 villages> and the family of 

Raja Gursahai, also a Jat, another 14, while minor proprietors have rights 
over 69 more. 

The principal Jat family in Bulandshahr is that of the Raja of Kuch- 
chesar which was founded by four brothers of the Dalai sept, who emi¬ 
grated into the district from Mariana, about 180 years ago. The grandson 
of the eldest, Chhatar Singh, took service under a Mughal noble and 
secxired the greater portion of his master's estates. His two sons joined 
the Jats of Bharatpur, but were bribed by the Muhammadans into desert¬ 
ing their brethren by the offer of the jagir of Kuchchesar, with title of 
Rao and the office of * chormar r or ‘ destroyer of thieves/ 

The clans belonging to this district are the same as those noted 
under Meerut. They furnish a large number of recruits for the army, 
particularly the cavalry. The best of them are to be found in the 14th 
Lancers, and the 26th and 27th Light Cavalry. In the ranks of Murray’s Jat 
Yeomanry they rendered excellent service in the Mutiny, and again in the 
last Afghan Wan They are more intelligent than the Trans-Jumna Jats, 
while in no way inferior to them in soldierly qualities. 

The Gujars of Bulandshahr nurhber 23,808, and like the Jats are 
l&Vge landholders, owning 92 villages. The following are their principal 
clans 

Bhatti. Chancht. Badt. Chunir. 

Nagri. Chaora. Kasana. Kapasiya. 

Naclvvasiya. Sarondha, Adhana. 

The Bbatti claim descent from Bbatti Rajputs, and say their fore¬ 
fathers emigrated into the district from Raj- 

Guiar clans of Bulandshahr, _ . ,, £ 0 . ,, . ... . 

putana in the time of rirtmraj, the last 
Hindu ruler of Delhi, The Kuclvchesar family belongs to this sept. The 
Nagri say they are illegitimate descendants of Raja Nagraj, a great 
grandson of the Rajput chieftain, Anangapal Tomar, and that their ances¬ 
tors emigrated from Hastinapur about 799, when they expelled the abori¬ 
ginal Bhutiyas with whom and the Gujars they intermarried, and thus 





became degraded, The Naclwasiya claim to be F^nwar Rajputs from 
Delhi, who settled in the 13th century on the Kalinadi, whence they 
derive their name. 

The Bhatti and Nagri clans have a bad character for cattle-lifting. 
During the Mutiny the Bulandshahr Giijars destroyed the telegraph, plun¬ 
dered and burnt the civil station, and for a long time defied the police and 
refused to pay their revenue. 

The Surajbansi and Jadubans class are found in the district, the 
Ahir clans of Bulandshahr. former beiu S the m0re numerOUS ' 


Budaun and Bareilly. 

The Jats number 2,712 in Budaun and 4,764 in Bareilly. The Gajar 
jat and Gujar clans of Budaun population is only 1,825 in the former district 
and Bareilly and 4,340 in the latter. Their clans are 

the same as those found in Bulandshahr and Aligarh. 

in the Bareilly district, the Ahirs are called Ahrs, but are practi¬ 
cally the same people by trade and calling. In Budaun both Ahirs and 
Ahrs are found. In both these districts all the clans are of nearly equal 
position. 

Aljga.rh. 

The leading Jats of Aligarh trace their descent from an adventurer, 
named Makkhan, who at the end of the .16th or beginning of the 17th 
century led a tribe of Tenua Jats from Rajputana into the district. He 
then married a Jatni of the Khokeo clan, who with the Brahmans, were 
already settled there. The Aligarh Jats number 62,71.1 arid hold 452 
villages as proprietors. Some very good recruits are to be obtained from 
them. They are rather fond of service in the cavalry, but they are now 
in less request for the latter than they used to be. 

The principal clans of the district are as follows :™ 

Khandiya. j Tenua. I Dhanuk. j Rawat, 

Thakurel. * Chabuk. ' Ponwar. j 

The Khandiya Jats derive their title from a village of the same 
* „' ■ , name in the district. The Thakurel date 

jat clans.of Aligarh. . , f ^ , V • 

their arrival fr^m about 1,040 when their 
ancestor, Bikram Thakur, drove out the Janghara Rajputs and Kalars, 
The Tenuas date their location from the 10th century and acknowledge 
the Mursan Raja as their chief. The Jats of the eastern portion of Aligarh 
are chiefly the descendants of those who settled in the district during its 
Usurpation by the Bharatpur Raja towards the close of the last century. 

The number of Gujars in Aligarh is too 
Gujar dans of Aligarh. ,, , , t 

small to be worthy of notice, numbering 

only 3,929* 



Ahir clans o£ Aligarh. 


Nandbans Ahirs are mainly found in this 
district with a few sub-divisions of little 
importance. 


Nob wan 

Kudan 

Gathanna, 

Pachahra. 

Gahla. 

Dusar. 

Run tel. 

Godhe. 

Lokana, 

Haga, 

Dhankan 

Gindar. 

Rawat. 

Narwar. 

Mali ura. 

Badhautiya. 

Surait. 

Bharangan 

Rahinwar, 

Sakarwar. 

Gann 

Dangri. 

Teniut. 

Mithe. 


Muttra. 

The Jats of the Muttra district number 53,814 and own about 38a 

villages.. Their principal pals or g6ts are as 
fat clans of Muttra. ^ allows 

Denda, 

Gabar. 
Chbonkar. 
Sinsinwar. 
Pachhandra. 
Ghenhan 
Charaj. 
Chaundar. 

The Nohwar and Narwar, who are so closely related as to be pro¬ 
hibited from intermarriage, form the most compact and important body of 
Jats in the district. They claim descent from Prithwi Raja, the celebrated 
Chauhan ruler of Delhi. The leading Jat families of the district are those 
of the Rajas of Mursan and Hathras. The ancestor of the latter was Daya 
Ram, who rebelled against the British Government in 1816, and was 
punished by the loss of his fort. The good behaviour in the Mutiny of 
Daya Ram’s son, ThakQr Gobind Singh, resulted in the restoration of the 
family honours, and a large addition to his estates. 

The Gfljafs of this district now only number 7,531, as after their 

defeat at Shergarh in the Mutiny, they emi- 
Gfijar clans of Muttra. g rated in large numbers, and their confis¬ 

cated villages were made over to Gobind Singh, the loyal Raja of Hathras 
referred to in the previous paragraph. 

The following Gujar gots are found in Muttra t— 


Bahsoiya. 

Balasiya. 

Ralsi, 

Beli. 

Bbatti. 

Bhakban. 


1 Biswah 

Doli. 

Bora, 

Emni. 

Chob^ra. 

Kamru. 

Chhonkar. 

Kapasya. 

Dagar. 

K atari. 

Digas. 

Khard. 


Lob m or. 
N agari. 
Marara, 
Sanadho. 
Ton war, 
Tongan 


The Bhatti and Nagari have a very bad reputation for thieving. 

This district is the traditional place of origin of all Ahirs of the 

United Provinces, and it is hereabouts that. 
Ahir clans of Muttra. the Nandbans (f rom Nand, the foster-father 

of Sbri Krishna) hold sway. They are the most numerous division ; but 
Gwalbans and Jadabans Ahirs are also found. They number 4,794 
males, and furnish the army with a certain number of bullock drivers. 








Agra, 



The Gujars of Agra only number 1,500, but are of some importance 

as land-owners. Their clans are the same 
Gujar clans oft Agra. those no ted under Muttra. 




CHAPTER III- 


religion, customs, and religious festivals. 

Religion. 

The Hindu religion may be said to have passed through the three 
following stages, each of which will be briefly described 

(i) Vedism, (2) Brahmanism, (3) Hinduism, 

VfiDISM. 

The religion brought by the Aryans into India, from their homes in 
Central Asia, is believed to have been a simple form of Nature-worship. 
The deities of the early Hindus were Surya, Agni, and Indra, 01 Sun, 1 ire, 
and Rain, the minor divinities of the earth, air, and sky being regarded 
merely as associates of this elemental triad. Ihe traditions of this primi¬ 
tive period are contained in the Vedas, a series of hymns and texts 
expressing the wants and beliefs of the people, and their manner of 
invoking and praising their gods. The Vedic hymns contain no interdic¬ 
tions against widow marriage or foreign travel, nor do they insist upon 
child-marriage, or the vexatious restrictions of caste, all of which owe 
their origin to the BrShmans. The gods of the Vedic epoch were bright 
and friendly. There were no terrible blood-drinking deities to propitiate. 
Sacrifice was merely a symbol, representing the gratitude of the people to 
their divine protectors. The ordinary offerings consisted of the sacred 
hQma, or rice, milk, butter, and curds, with animal sacrifices on occasions 
of special solemnity. 

Brahmanism. 

The gradual formation of a special class, devoted to religious medita¬ 
tion, led to the organization of a regular priesthood who officiated at the 

sacrifices, and moulded the Nature-worship of the Vedas into a definite 

philosophical creed, made manifest by an elaborate ritual. The deepest 
thinkers felt that all material things were permeated by a divine spirit. 
This vague, mysterious, all-pervading power, which was wholly unbound 
by limitations of personality, at last became real. 'Ihe breath of life 
received a name. They called it brahman, from the Sanskrit brih, 'to 
expand ’ because it expanded itself through space, diffusing itself every-, 
where, and in everything. The old Vedic triad disappeared. Agni, Indra 
and Surya gave way to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. In other words, .he 
forces of Nature were identified with a vague spiritual power, which when 



manifested as a Creator was called Brahma ; as a Preserver, Vishnu; as a 
Destroyer, Shiva; and found its huigan manifestation in the sacred order of 
Brahmans, who were thus raised immeasurably above the rest of mankind. 
The Vedic idea of sacrifices was that they were thanks-offerings to the 
gods; but as Vedism developed into Brahmanism, the whole theory of 
sacrifice changed. It was considered that the gods required to be nourish¬ 
ed by the essence of the food offered, and that their worshippers should 
take advantage of their being pleased and invigorated to obtain from 
them the boons they desired. This idea was further developed into a 
belief that superhuman powers were to be attained by sacrifices, which, as 
a natural result, became more and more complicated. According to the 
true theory of Brahmanism, all visible forms on earth are emanations of 
the Almighty. Stones, rivers, plants and animals are all progressive steps 
in the infinite evolution of His Being. The highest earthly emanation 
is man, and the highest type of man is the Brahman, who is the appointed 
mediator between gods and humanity. In the Trimurti or Hindu Trinity 
all three persons are equal, and their functions interchangeable. All three 
are imbued with the same divine essence, and as the latter is all-pervading, 
they may be worshipped through the medium of inferior gods, goddesses, 
ancestors, heroes, Brahmans, animals, and plants. ' 

Hinduism. 

We now arrive at the third stage of Hindu religious thought, and the 
modern forms of Hindu worship. The main point of difference between* 
Brahmanism and Hinduism is that the latter subordinates the worship of 
the Creator Brahma, to that of Vishnu, Shiva, and the wives of these divi¬ 
nities, allowing each sect to exalt its favourite god above and in place of 
all others. 

Hinduism is based on the idea of, universal receptivity. It has, so to 
speak, swallowed, digested, and assimilated, something from every creed. 
It had opened its doors to all comers. It has welcomed all, from the 
highest to the lowest, if only willing to admit the spiritual supremacy of 
Brahmans and conform to the usages of caste. In this manner it has held 
out the right-hand of fellowship to fetish-worshipping aborigines; it has 
stooped to the devil-worship of various savage tribes ; it has not scrupled 
to encourage the adoration of the fish, the boar, the serpent, trees, plants, 
and stones; it has permitted a descent to the most degrading cults 
of the Dravidian and aboriginal races; while at the same time it has 
ventured to rise to the loftiest heights of philosophical speculation. 
It has artfully appropriated Buddhism, and gradually superseded that 
competing system, by drawing its adherents within the pale of its own 
communion. 

It has been stated that the Hindu peasant has practically no belief, in 
the doctrine of transmigration ; but this is contradicted by most authorities. 


The doctrine of Karma is one of the firmest beliefs of all classes 
of Hindus, and that the fear that a ipan shall reap as he has sown is an 
appreciable element in the average morality. The ordinary Hindu peasant 
in his belief in the transmigration of souls frequently consults a Joshi, both 
as to his former and future incarnations, being specially anxious to learn 
whether his actions are likely to ensure him a happy and prosperous 
existence in his next life, or whether his evil deeds will outweigh his good 
actions, and it will be his fate to be born again as a donkey or other de¬ 
spised and hardly used animal. His devotional offerings to demons, saints 
and godlings are meant rather to avert temporal evils or secure temporal 
blessings than to improve his prospects in the life to come. He has an 
idea that sin will bring evil on him and his fellows in this life as well as 
after death. He believes vaguely that it is good for him to meditate on 
the deity, and to show that he is. not forgetting him, he mutters “ Ram, 
Ram, Ram,” or repeats the name of some other Hindu god when he gets 
up in the morning, and, if he is piously inclined, at other times also, in 
season and out of season ; notwithstanding all the numerous saints and 
deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, he has a vague belief that above 
all there is one Supreme God, who knows all things and by whom all 
things were made, and who will reward the good and punish the bad, both 
in this life and in the life to come. 

Hindus may be considered to be divided into five principal sects, but 
each of them ire sub divided into innumerable minor divisions. 

1. —Shaivas or worshippers of Shiva. 

2. —Vaishnavas or worshippers of Vishnu. 

3. —Shaktas or worshippers of the female personification of energy, 
as typified by the wives of the gods. 

4. - Ganapatyas or worshippers of Ganapati or Ganesh, the god of good 

fortune. 

5. —Sauras or worshippers of Surya, the Sun-god. 

Of these Shaktism and the worship of Ganesh are both mere offshoots 
of Shaivism, while all Hindus, whether Shaivas or Vaishnavas, worship 
Siiraj Narayan or the Sun, invoking him daily in their morning prayers. 

The members of these various sects are very tolerant of each other’s creeds 
and all appeal to the Puranas * as their special bible. All, however, show 
marked points of difference, some of which will now be noticed. Jats, 
Gujars and Ahirs are generally Vaishnavas, though * Vishnu is hardly 

# The Puranas are so called because they profess to teach what is ancient. T. bey are 
18 in number, and are ascribed to an Indian poet named Valmiki. It is probable, however, that 
they were really written by various authors between the 8 th and 15th centuries. In the present 
state of Hindu belief, the Puranas exercise a very general influence. Portions of them are 
publicly read and expounded to all classes of people; observances of feists and facts are regu- 
laed by them ; and!:emplea, towns, mountains, and rivers, to which pilgrimages are made, owe 
their sanctity to the legends they contain. 







recognized by them under that name, being known throughout the country 
as Ram* or Narayan. 



Shaivism or Shi va-wor ship. 


Shiva is less human and far more mystical than the incarnated Vishnu. 
He is generally worshipped as an omnipotent god who has replaced 
Brahma the Creator, and granted new life to all created things but only 
through death and disintegration— hence his title of ‘ Destroyer.’ He is 
not represented by the image of a man, but by a mystic symbol—the lingaf 
or phallus—the emblem of creative power, which is supposed to be in a 
state of perpetual heat and excitement, and to require to be refreshed by 
constant sprinklings of cold water, and the application of cooling bilva 
leaves. In the plains the linga forms the central object of worship within 
the dark narrow cell .which constitutes the ordinary Shivala or Shiva 
temple: it is only in the hills that it is commonly to be seen outside or by 
itself. In the Punjab, generally speaking, the worship of the linga is 
■ot so prevalent or prominent as at Muttra, Benares, and other places 
where the worship of Shiva is in great force. 

AH castes are worshippers of Shiva, but he is not a popular favourite 
»n the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. The adoration of Shiva is, in fact, 
mainly a Brahman worship, and is undoubtedly most prevalent where 
Brahmans have most authority. The followers of Shiva in the Eastern 
Punjab and Doab are mostly Brahmans, Banyas, and Sonars, and the 
village Shivalas are almost always the product of the piety of money-lenders 
and traders, rather than of the agriculturists themselves. 

Shiva is also known as Rudra and Mahadeo, and his worship is generally 
associated with Nanrli, the sacred bull, the favourite attendant of the god. 

An important difference between Shaivas and VaisbnSvas may here 
be noticed. Shivnworshippers eat flesh, a privilege which is generally 
denied to the followers of Vishnu. Hence it is that Jats, Gajars, and 
Ahirs are seldom meat-eaters. 

Shiva temples are generally called Shivalas. 


Vaishnavism or Vishnu-worship. 


Vishnu is the most human and humane of the gods. He sympathises 
with men’s trials and condescends to be born of human parents. He is 
usually represented by the complete image of a well-formed human being, 
either that of Krishna or Rama (his two principal incarnations), which 
every day is supposed to be roused from slumber, dressed, decorated with 

* The name of Ram is used for the ordinary salutation of one Hindu to another, i.c., ‘ Ram 
Ram . 1 

f The linga or phallus is the male organ. The emblem-~a plain column of stone, or 
sometimes a cone of plastic mud—suggests no offensive ideas. The people call it 4 Siva qr 
Mahadeva.’ 




jewels, fed with offerings of grain and sweetmeats, and then put to sleep 
again like an ordinary man, while the remains of .the food offered are 
eagerly consumed by the priests. Vaishnavism is the most tolerant, form 
of Hinduism. It has hn elastic creed capable of adaptation to all varieties 
of opinion and practice, and can proclaim Buddha, or any remarkable man 
to be an incarnation of the god. The chief characteristic of Vishnu is his 
condescension in infusing his essence into animals and men, with the 
object of delivering his worshippers from certain special dangers. 

The incarnations of Vishnu are ten in number. In the first he appeared 
as a fish; in the second as a tortoise ; in the third as a boar ; in the 
fourth as a man-lion ; in the fifth as a dwarf ; in the sixth as Parasha or 
the axe-armed Rama, the champion of the Brahmans, and their saviour 
from their Kshatriya oppressors; in the seventh as the high-born Rama, 
KingJof Ajudbya, and hero of the Ramayana of which an account has 
already been given J in the eighth as Krishna, a Kshatriya of the Lunar 
race, who was brought up humbly among cowherds, and whose life is 
described in the Mahabharata: in the ninth as the sceptical Buddha 
The tenth incarnation has yet to come. It is to take place when the 
world is wholly depraved, when the god will appear in the sky to redeem 
the righteous, destroy the wicked, and restore the age of purity. 

Vishnu temples are generally called Thakurdwaras, 

Shaktism or Goddess-worship, 

Shaktism, in t)ie simplest acceptation of the term, is the worship of 
Shakti, or female force personified as a goddess. The male nature cf the 
Hindu triad was supposed to require to be supplemented by the association 
of each of the three gods with a Shakti or type of female energy. Thus 
SaraswSti, the goddess of speech and learning, came to be regarded as 
the Shakti or consort of Brahma; Lakshmi, the goddess of beauty and for¬ 
tune, as that of Vishnu ; and Parvati or Devi, daughter of the Himalayas, as 
that of Shiva. 

Hindus, whether Shaivas or Vishnavas, are theoretically separated into 
two great classes. The first called dakshina naargis, or ‘ followers of 
the right hand path,’ are devoted to either Shiva-Parvati or Vishnu- 
Lakshmi, in their double nature as male and female. The second, called 
vama margis, or 1 followers of the left hand path’ are addicted to mystic 
and secret rites, and display special preference for the female or left hand 
side of each deity. The bible of the latter is the Tantras, which are 
believed to have been directly revealed by Shiva to his wife Parvati. It is 
these Shaktas or left hand worshippers who devote themselves to the 
worship of Parvati rather than Shiva, and of Lakshmi rather than Vishnu; 
in the same way the sect shows greater reverence for Radha and Sita— 
the two incarnations of Lakshmi—than for Krishna and Rama, the contem- 



poranedus incarnations of her husband. Another favourite deity of the 
Shaktas is Amba or Devi, the mother of the universe, the mighty mysteri¬ 
ous force whose function is to control and direct two distinct operations 
(i) the working of the natural appetites and passions, whether for 
the support of the body by eating and drinking, or for the propagation 
of life through sexual cohabitation; and (ii) the acquisition of supernatural 
faculties, whether for man's own individual exaltation, or for the anni¬ 
hilation of his opponents. 

Parvati, under her other names of Debi, Kali, Bhaw&ni or D&rga, is 
the principal goddess of Shaktism. She is described as a terrible blood- 
drinking divinity, black in colour, fierce in temperament, besmeared with 
gore, wreathed with skulls, and only to be propitiated by animal or even 
human sacrifices* She was probably an aboriginal deity adopted by the 
Brahmans to popularize Hinduism among their non-Aryan converts. 

The Worship of Ganesh and Village and Household Deities, 

Ganapati or Ganesh is the god of good luck and the remover of diffi¬ 
culties. He is considered as a kind of king of the demons, ruling over good 
and bad alike, and controlling the malignant spirits who are continually 
plotting against the peace of humanity. This deity is represented by a 
grotesque figure of a short, fat, red-coloured man, with a big belly, and 
the head of an elephant. No public festivals are held in his honour, but 
his image is in every house, and he is always worshippe 1 prior to the 
commencement of important business.. On writing a book his aid is 
invariably invoked, and his picture is frequently drawn over the doors of 
shops and houses, to ensure success and good fortune to the owners. 

H anti man or Mahabir, the monkey-god, is worshipped throughout 
India. He owes his popularity to the fact that he assisted Rama to recover 
his wife, Sita, from Ravan, the demon-king. The Aryans habitually referred 

to the aboriginal tribes or Dasyus as 1 black 
complexioned, fiat nosed and monkey like ; 9 
thus Hanuman, who was really an aboriginal chief who rendered Rama 
valuable assistance in his expedition to Lanka or Ceylon, was transformed 
by popular tradition first into a monkey-general, and eventually into a 
monkey-god. A small shrine to Hanuman is often erected near the site of a 
well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents during 
the process, and also to ensure that the water shall turn out sweet He 
is respected by all for his generosity and chivalry. His followers fast on 
Tuesdays, and on that day distribute sweetmeats. 

Bhairon or Bhairava, * the terrible one/ is a deity whose personalty 
is rather difficult to grasp. In the orthodox mythology he is the same as 
Shiva, but in practice he is generally represented as an inferior divinity 
stout in figure and black in colour, bearing in his hand a wine-bottle. As 
a village deity, Bhairon appears in several forms, such as Kal Bhairon, 1 he 
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Village gods. 


who frightens death*, Bhtit Bhairdn, ' he who drives, aw ay evil spirits/ an 
in Rohtak and Karnal the god is known also as Khetrpal or the “ nouns her 
of fields/ He is a favourite divinity with Gujars and is worshipped chiefly 
in February, 

The religion of the Jat, Gujar, and Ahir is a primitive form of Hinduism, 
Bhumias or the gods of the but he is generally profoundly ignorant of the 
homestead, details o*f Pur&nic mythology* He speaks 

of the Almighty as Parmeshwar, and the more intelligent men say they 
believe in the unity of the Godhead ; but the traditional worship of Bhiimias 
or tutelary village deities, really lies nearer his heart, Bhftmia is the god 
of the homestead, and is as often as not the spirit of the founder oi the 
village or elan. His shrine or th&n is easily recognised by its domed roof 
which is generally built close to the village common room, or just outside 
the village site* 

The Bhurnia is worshipped on Sundays, at marriages, and on the birth 
of a son, by the burning of a lamp and the feeding of Brahmans* The 
first milk of a cow or buffalo is always offered to this god. 

Small-pox and kindred pustular diseases are supposed to be caused by a 

band of seven sisters, of whom Sitala or Mata 
The small-pox divinities. . $ ^ and most ^ent. Others of 

the group are Masani, Basanti, MSha Mai, Polamde, Lamkaria, i|iod Agwani, 
There is geru rally a shrine to Sitala in every village. She is nevei 
worshipped by men but only by women and children, generally on Mon¬ 
days. During an epidemic of small-pox, no offerings are made ; and if 
the disease has once seized upon a village, all offerings are discontinued 
until it has disappeared as otherwise the evil will spread. So long, how¬ 
ever, as she stays her hand, nothing is too good for the goddess. An adult 
who has recovered from small-pox should let a pig loose to Sitala, or he 
will be again attacked. The usual offerings to the goddess are fowls, 
pjg Sj goats, and cocoanuts which are eaten by sweepers and Hindu 
Jogis, 

Bhfits are the spirits of men who have died violent deaths, either by 

accident, suicide, or capital punishment with- 
Ghoats ' out the subsequent performance of proper 

funeral ceremonies, Sweepers if buried mouth upwards are sure to 
become bhuts. The small whirlwinds that raise pillars of dust in the hot 
weather are supposed to be bhuts going to bathe in the Ganges. Bhuts 
are most to be feared by women and children, and especially after eating 
sweets. They have also a trick of going down the Hindus throat when 
he yawns ; for this reason he should put his hand to his mouth and repeat 
the name of Narayan. The female equivalent of a Bhut is called a Churei, 

frets are the spirits of deformed and crippled persons. 

Pisacha are demons created by men’s vices. All these demons must 
be propitiated by offerings of food and the incantation of mantras. 


The Worship of Surya, the Sun.God. 

The adoration of Surya or Suraj NarSyan is a Vedic survival of the 
greatest antiquity* Although there are but few temples dedicated to his 
worship, he is adored by all Hindus, irrespective of sect, He k is generally 
regarded as a manifestation of all three persons of the Hindu Trinity, fn 
the east, at morning, he represents Brahma or Creation; overhead at noon 
he typifies Vishnu of Preservation; in the west at evening Shiva or De¬ 
struction. 

The Sun is the god whom the people chiefly delight to honour. The 
Jat or Gajar villager, if asked whom he worships most, will almost 
invariably answer, * Suraj Narayan/ Sunday is of course the day sacred 
to him. On this day the people do not eat salt, nor do they set milk for 
ghi, but offer it to Brahmans, and burn lamps in honour of the god, 
1 he daily bath water is always thrown towards the east, and every‘devout 
man, when he first steps out of doors in the morning, salutes the Sun and 
says , 4 dharam ko sahai rakhiye Sflraj Maharaj ! * or 4 keep me in the faith 
Oh, Lord the Sun !* 


Minor forms of Worship. 

First and foremost comes the worship of the cow. { Of all animals it 

is the most sacred. Every part of its body 
The worship of the cow, J 1 J 

is inhabited by some deity, Every hair on 

its body is inviolable. All its excreta are ballowej, Any spot which a cow 
has condescended to honour with the sacred deposit of her excrement, is 
for ever consecrated ground, and the filthiest place plastered with it is at 
once cleansed and freed from pollution, while the ashes produced by burn¬ 
ing this substance are of such a holy nature that they not only make dean 
all material things, but have only to be sprinkled over a sinner to convert 
him into a saint. * 

Serpent-worship was practised originally by Scythians and aborigines, 

and was probably adopted from them by the 
Brahmans. Images of snakes are generally 
to be found either round the linga, or expanded as a canopy oyer it. The 
shake is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu shrines. 

Closely connected with serpent-worship is the reverence of Guga Pir, 

who though a Musalman is supposed to be 
Worship of Guga Ph. the greatest of the snake-kings. The story of 

this personage is that 41 he was a Rajput of Bikaner who slew his brothers 
in a quarrel about some land and was cursed by his mother in conse¬ 
quence. Wandering forth into the solitude of the desert, he called upon 
the earth to open and swallow him up, when a heavenly voice replied that 
this could only happen if he became a Muhammadan. He accordingly. 
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Serpent-worship. 
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embraced Islam, and was then received into the bosom of the earth. ” 
Prayers to this saint in cases of snakebite are believed to be very effica¬ 
cious. His symbol or standard is a pole with a tuft of peacock's feathers 
at its summit. 

Khwaja Khizr, like Guga Pir, was a Muhammadan saint; he is never¬ 
theless reverenced as the god of water by 
Worship of Kliwaja Khur. Hindus and Musalmans .alike, and receives 

special attention after the gathering of harvest, when he is worshipped 
at the village well. 

Sultan Sarwar is another Musalman pir much reverenced by Hindu 

Jats and Giljars. The traditions regarding 

Worship of. Sultan Sarwar. his birth are rather vague, but bis family is 

believed to have emigrated from Baghdad to the Punjab, early in the 12th 
century. Though a Muhammadan prophet, he is said to have employed 
the Hindu god Bhairon as his messenger. The cult of the Sultanis, as the 
followers of Sarwar are called, is unsectarian in its creed, plastic in its 
observances, and is in fact a sort of compromise between Hinduism 
and Islam. The shrines of Sarwar are known as pirkhanas or thins. 
These unpretending little edifices are to be seen outside nearly every 
hamlet in the Central ,and Eastern Punjab. They generally consist of a 
hollow plastered brick cube covered with a small dome with low minarets 
at the four :orners. The guardians of the shrines are always Muham¬ 
madans, who go round on Thursdays beating drums and collecting offerings. 
The only observances which distinguishes Sarwar’s followers from 
ordinary Hindus is that they will not eat the flesh of animals killed by 
jhatka, i.ei, a blow on the back of the neck. The Sultani, if he eats meat 
at all, must, eat animals whose throats have been cut in the orthodox Mu¬ 
salman manner. Now-a-days Sultanis are regarded as ordinary Hindus, 
with a special preference for a saint who happens to have been a Mu¬ 
salman. 

•Among Gujars especially, tiny shrines to ancestors are common all 

over the fields, and among Jats and Ahirs 
Worship of Pitrs orancestors. ^ ^ t(j be {ound ; n every village . 

The trees, plants, and fruits reverenced by Hindus are the tulsi or holy 

basil; the pipal ; the bilva or bel; the vata 
Plant and tree worship. of banyan . the arnra or mango ; the nlm ; 

the lotus ; the cocoa-nut; and kusa or sacred grass. A malignant deity 
may be appeased by tying a flag to a sacred tree. 

The planets are worshipped and give names to the days of the week. 

Thus Monday is named after Soma, the Moon; 

Planet-worship. Tuesday after Mangala, Mars ; Wednesday 

after Budh, Mercury; Thursday after Vrihaspati, Jupiter; Friday after 
ShQkra, Venus ; Saturday after Sani, Saturn ; and Sunday after Surya, the 
Sun-god. 



Many rivers are worshipped by Hindus. The Ganges is supposed to 

flow from Vishnu’s feet, and to fall on Shiva's 
head. The river is considered so sacred 
that there is no sin, however heinous, which cannot be atoned for by bathing 
in its sacred stream ; hence the traffic in Ganges’ water, which is trans¬ 
ported in small bottles to the most distant parts of the country. The 
Tribeni, or confluence of the Ganges, jumna, and SSraswati * at Allahabad, 
is one of the most popular places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Ganges lost 
some of its sanctity in 1895, when the Nerbudda replaced it as the holiest 
of Indian rivers. The mere sight of the Nerbudda is said to purify the soul 
from guilt,, The dead may be cremated on both of its banks, whereas only 
the north bank of the Ganges should be used for this purpose. Among Jats 
and Giljars, the Jumna, always called Jumna Jf, is highly honoured among 
rivers. There are no shrines to the goddess, but people go and bathe in the 
river or its tributaries, including among the latter the canals. It is usual to 
feed Brahmans in honour of the Jumna on Sundays and also in the months 
of Chait, Kartik, and jeth. 

Nagans or female snake deities, which are known to the people as 

Singhs or Devatas, are worshipped by all 
Singhs or snake-gods. c l ass es. If a man sees a snake he will salute 

it, and if it bites him he or his heirs will build a shrine on the spot, to 
prevent a repetition of the occurrence. 

Among the malevolent godlings may be mentioned the Niiris or fairies 

who only attack women: the Gayals or soul- 
The malevolent godlings. ^ ^ ^ ^ the spirits of men wUo 

have died soilless; and the Shahids or ghosts of Muhammadan martyrs. 
All these have to be propitiated on Thursdays by offerings and^the burning 
of lamps. 

Ramdei a saint of Bikaner, is very popular among Jats and Gojars, 

One blind man and one leper are said to be 
Worship of Ramdei. cure( ] every year at his shrine. Votaries of 

the god generally have his image suspended by a cord round their necks. 
Another favourite divinity, especially in Rajputana, is Tejaji, a hero whose 
image is generally worn as an amulet, depicting him on horseback with 
a snake biting his tongue, to commemorate the manner of his death. 
Shamji, another popular rural deity, is worshipped in Bikaner and Hissar. 

In Rajp&tana Jats and Gujars generally worship the tribal divinities of 
the Rajput clans with which they are associated such as Gajan Mata in Bika¬ 
ner; Nagnechi, Charbujja and Chaonda-Mata in Marwar; Sakambari-Mafca 
in Ajmere ; Asapurna in Bundi and Kotah ; also Jamwahi-Mata, Gopinathji 
(Krishna), and Balaji (Hanuman) in Shaikhawatti, Jaipur, and Alwar. It 

* The Saraswati no longer exists, and its former course is merely indicated by a dry 
watercourse. It ran at one time into the Indus, but since its disappearance is believed by 
Hindus to-flow underground, and join the Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. 






wit! have been observed from the account of the tribal divinities ofthe Jats 
and Gfljars given in the preceding pages, that Hindu gods, Muhammadan 
Saints, and heroes of both religions, are worshipped by Hindus with, the 
utmost impartiality. This religious tolerance is perhaps largely attribut¬ 
able to the fact that the primaeval Aryan and Scythian invaders must have 
largely- intermarried with aboriginal women, and it is more than probable 
that many of these minor divinities and heroes were in many cases abori¬ 
ginal heroes. Even setting aside the theory of intermarriage, it would be 

natural that the new comers while not caring to invoke the aid of the 

benificent genii loci, might think it well worth while to propitiate the 
local powers of evil upon whose territory they had trespassed, in this 
very spirit the Hindus have adopted the worship of Muhammadan saints, 
and especially of the more malevolent ones. It can do no harm to worship 
them while they may be troublesome if not propitiated; so all these 
saints are commonly worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 

It is well known that the Hindu doctrine with regard to a future state 

is a belief in the transmigration of the soul. 

Tha Hindu heaven. Most of the gods have their own heavens, 

and as thousands of years may elapse between e?|kof his re-appearances 


upon earth, the prayer of the devout Hindu is that ft may, be permitted to 
pass these periods of peace in the heaven of the deity which he has select¬ 
ed as the object of his particular devotion. 

Besides heavens of various degrees oi felicity, Hindu mythology 

provides a number of hells, of different degrees 
1 he Hindu hell. 0 f horror, the roads to which are long and 

painful, over burning sands, and pointed red-hot stones. Along these, 
amid st showers of scalding water, and through caverns filled with all sorts 
of terrifyinf objects, the Hindu sinner treads his way to the judgment-sea.t 
of Yama, whose throne is surrounded by a terrible river called Vaitarani—• 
the Styx of the Hindu hell. Here he is tried by the God of Death, and 
consigned to a heaven or a hell, according to his conduct during life. 

Hindus go through their daily devotions alone, either in their own 

houses, or at any temple, tank, or stream, 
Daily df.v0t.on3- in convenient proximity to their homes. The 

most common form of worship is a salutation made by joining the hands, 
palm to palm, and raising them to the forehead called f dhok mSma, ’ A 
villager does this whenever he passes the shrine of a village deity. Another 
form of worship is to scoop out a little hollow in the earth by a shrine 
and fling the soil on to a heap. This is called ‘ raitti khodna, * and seems 
analagous to the common custom of flinging stones on to a cairn. It is 
practised chiefly in honour of ancestors and fairies. 

Offerings (charhawa) generally take the form of a little gram, milk, 

cooked food or sweetmeats, offered in front 
of the shrine; in small saucers or jars, the 


Offerings. 


remainder being given to the appropriate receiver. Libations are not un¬ 
common, and sometimes a white cock is killed. In many cases Brahmans 
are simply fed in the name of the god. Offerings of cooked food are of 
two classes: to the benevolent gods * pakki roti , 9 to the malevolent or 
impure gods 'kachhi roti/ Brahmans will not accept the latter class of 
offering. 

The Jat 


Superstitions and omens. 


peasant is very observant of omens. * Let the crow and the 
black buck pass to the right, the snake to 
the left.' * If a mantis is to the right, you 
will recoup your losses/ A mantis is always auspicious. Owls portend 
desolate homes. Black things in general are bad omens. A koil is 
especially unlucky. Iron is a sovereign safeguard against the evil eye. 
Odd numbers are lucky, except 3 and 13, which are the evil days after 
death. There is a very great preference for the numbers 5 and 7. The 
south is a quarter especially to be avoided, for the spirits of the dead live 
there,. Consequently your cooking hearth must not face the south, nor 
must you lie with your feet to the south, except when you are about to 
die. A Jat will not grow indigo, for blue is an abomination to him, being 
the Muhammadan colour. Moreover, he will not touch it because it is 
regarded as the sweeper among plants. A man will refuse to eat black 
sesam.um seed if formally offered by another, for if he accepts it he 
will have to wait on his friend in the next life. To sneeze is auspicious, 
as it shows that you are unlikely to die for some time to come, 

Shaivas, Vaishnavas and Shaktas, the three principal sects of Hindus, 

are recognizable one from the other by the 
peculiar caste mark, called tilaka or puodra, 
with which they adorn their foreheads. That of Shaivas consists of three 
horizontal strokes, made with the white ashes of burnt substances, to 
represent the disintegrating forces of Shiva ; that of Vaishnavas of three 
vertical marks close together, red or yellow in the centre, and white at 
the sides, to represent the footprint of Vishnu ; that of Shaktas of a small 
semi-circular line above the eyebrows, with a small round patch in the 
middle. The branding of the arms, breasts, etc., is also different for each 
sect. Shaivas brand themselves with the sign of the trident and linga, 
the weapon and symbol of Shiva; Vaishnavas with that of the club, the 
discus, and the conch shell, the arms and emblems of Vishnu. 

Shaivas and Vaishnavas both wear rosaries of beads round their 

necks. The Shaiva rosary is a string of 
32 or 64 rough berries of the rudraksha tree, 
while that of the Vaishnavas is made of the wood of the sacred tulsi plant, 
and consists of 108 beads. 

Sects. 

The sect called Arya Samaj was founded by a Brahman of Kathiawar, 
born about 1827, who, after his initiation as a Sanyasi, was known as 


Caste marks. 


Rosaries. 


Dayanand Saraswati, This remarkable man, one of the great teachers 
who have endeavoured to rid Hinduism of the gross idolatry which has 
. fair/* enveloped the old faith taught in the Vedas, 

A.ya ama, J* became convinced, early in life, of the useless¬ 

ness of worshipping idols, and determined to devote himself to reform the 
doctrine followed by the great mass of the people of India. He travelled 
over the greater part of Northern India disputing and teaching, and died 
at A]mere in 1883, leaving several works in which the system of interpret¬ 
ing the Vedas which he initiated is explained. He also left money to be 
spent in publishing the Vedas, in sending out missionaries, and in educat¬ 
ing poor people in India in the principles of the Arya religion. In the 
first place the Arya Samaj professes a pure monotheism, and therefore 
strongly opposes idol-worship; the Vedas are interpreted so as to agree 
with the proved results of natural science. The Aryas believe that 
cremation, vegetarianism* and abstinence from spirituous liquor is enjoined 
by the Vedas. They consider sraddh or propitiatory rites for the dead 
to be futile. They condemn infant marriage and encourage widow re¬ 
marriage. They discourage bathing in sacred streams, pilgrimages, the 
use of beads and other practices of popular Hinduism. They admit into 
membership persons of all castes, and in theory hold that the true Brahman 
is one who is at heart a Brahman, that the Vedas were not revealed for 
the benefit and use of one class only, and that all castes are equal before 
God. The Samaj is supposed to keep aloof from all political movements. 
The total number of Aryas is about 66,000. There are not many Jats or 
Gujars among them. 

A peculiar sect, called the Bisbnois, is found in the Eastern Punjab 

and in Northern and Eastern Rajputana, 
They abstain entirely from meat, and are 
particularly careful of taking life in any form. They are forbidden the 
use of tobacco, opium, and bhang, and unlike other Hindus cut off the 
choti or scalp-lock, and shave the whole head. Bisbnois do not revere 
Brahmans, but have priests of their own, chosen from among the laity. 
They are more particular about ceremonial purity than their neighbours, 
but instead of burning their dead bury them in places frequented by 
cattle. They are frugal, industrious, and thrifty, but though admirable 
agriculturists should never be enlisted as soldiers. Bishnois are believed 
to have been Jats originally, and their name is derived from the twenty- 
nine [bls-nao] articles of faith prescribed by their founder Jhambhaji, a 
Ponwar Rajput who was born in the village of Pipusar in Marwar* about 
1451. The story regarding the origin of the sect is that during a year of 
severe famine a number of Jats arrived at the sandhill on which Jhambhaji 
had his abode. Jhambhaji said he would provide them with food and 
keep them if they would bind themselves to follow his 29 precepts They 

’• The Arya Samaj is now divided on this point. One section disavows the necessity for 
vegetarianism. 





consented and took the name of Bishnoi. They keep many bullocks and 
use them for ploughing, and also keep large herds of camels. They only 
marry among themselves, and have the same clans or exogamous groups 
as the Jits. 

Another sect to which numbers of Jats belong, is the Sadhs. I hey 

are followers of a Hindu reformer named Guru 
S * ahs * Udho Das. They worship no material object 

atid pay no respect to the Jumna or Ganges. I hey have no temples or 
idols, and worship only one god under the name of Sat or the tiue 
one/ They neither fee nor feed Brahmans, nor allow them to take any 
part , in their weddings or funerals. Following the orders of their gurus 
or spiritual preceptors, they salaam to no one but the Supreme Being, a 
custom which often brings them into trouble with native officials. 

Customs, 

The principal phases in the life of a Jat, Gujar, or Ahir, are celebrated 
by a number of ceremonies called karams. I hese commence from a 
period anterior to his birth, when the Hindu mother first indulges in the 
hope of offspring, and continue through almost every incident of his 
career, until the thirteenth day after death, when his soul is supposed to 
wing its flight to another world. Only the most important of these karams 
need be mentioned, viz^ those relating to— 

(i) Birth. 

(ii) Marriage, 

(iii) Death. 

CEREMONIES RELATING TO BlRTH. 

As the expected time of birth approaches, the dhai or midwife, who is 
generally a female Dhaniik or Chuhra, comes to the house accompanied by 
some of the women of the village. If the new-born infant is a boy, a 
thaii or brass dish is beaten to apprise the neighbours, and the representa¬ 
tion of an outspread hand is made with a red dye on the outside wads 
of the house. 

On the birth of a male child, the father or a relative at once summons 

the parohit or family priest, to ascertain 
jat Karam or buth. whether the infant was born at a pro¬ 

pitious moment The parohit, with many forms and ' ceremonies, then 
consults the stars, and if the parents are well off, keeps a note of his ob¬ 
servations for subsequent record in the janam-patri, or horoscope, which 
is an elaborate statement of every particular relating to the child s buth, 
parentage, ruling constellations, and future prospects, 

A Hindu mother is generally secluded for ten days after her confine¬ 
ment, and during this period lives with her child in a separate building, 


Nam Karam or naming. 


apart from the rest of the family. A cake of cowdung is often kept burn* 
ing in front of her door, night and day, in order to preserve the new-born 
infant from evil influences. 

The future destiny of the child is usually fixed on the night before the 
sixth day after birth, and on it the women of the village come and sing, 
and the household passes the night in watching. On the eve of the tenth 
day, the females of the family leep* the whole of the house, clothes are 
washed, all earthen vessels which have been used are broken, and all me¬ 
tal utensils are cleaned and scoured. On the tenth day the parohit comes to 
the house and lights the horn or sacred fire, and by way of purification 
sprinkles the whole of the residents, with Ganges water. The Br&hman 
and the relatives of the family are then feasted, and the father gives pre¬ 
sents of clothes to his female kinsfolk ; on the same day the various village 
menials bring the new-born infant offerings of toys typical of their various 
callings, and receive gifts from the parents in return, 

After a few days of feasting and rejoicing, the parohit is asked to 

arrange for the naming of the child. This is 
generally done on the tenth day, after con¬ 
sultation of the janam-patri and other formalities requiring the attendance 
of a Brahman. The latter consults his patra or almanac and gives the 
father four names to choose from, each beginning with the same letter. 
The Brahmap receives a fee of four annas for the performance of these 
ceremonies in the case of a boy, and two annas only in the case of a girl. 

On the birth of a daughter all feasting and rejoicing is dispensed with, 
only the bare rites being observed. 

About a month after birth, as soon as the mother can go out, the 
ceremony of jahva puja is performed. The mother bathes and makes a 
pilgrimage to the nearest tank, accompanied by the women and children 
of the village. She then places an offering of sweetened bajra at the ghat, 
and after doing obeisance to it, distributes it with some sugar among her 
friends. 

As soon as there is sufficient hair on the infant's head, an auspicious day 
t is selected for the ceremony of tonsure. With 

Muran or tonsure. J 

the exception of a small scalp lock called the 
dhoti or charki, the head is completely shaved. 


Ceremonies relating to Marriage. 

The first great ceremony after birth and naming is saggai or betrothal 

Saggai or betrothal. which g enerali y takes P Jace when ^ bride 

and bridegroom are from 5 to 7 years 

old, but there is really no minimum age. After selecting a propitious 
day in consultation with bis parohit, the father or other near relative 

® i.e, f smear it with a mixture of earth,'water, and cowdtmg. 


of the girl sends a Brahman or a Mai to seek for a suitable match. The 
Brahman or Nai goes to some triend of his own caste, and enquires after 
an eligible lad. Having made a selection, the boy is brought to the 
friend's house for inspection, and to see that he is free from any physical de¬ 
fects. The messenger being satisfied, goes back to report to the girl’s father. 
As soon as preliminaries have been settled, an auspicious day is selected by 
the pundits, and both Brahman and Nai are sent to the girl's relations with 
the pichnarial; t\ e. f a rupee, a pich or loin cloth, and a nariai or cocoa-nut. 
If the latter consent, the betrothal is completed on the day selected by 
the pundits. On that day the relatives and friends of the boy are 
assembled, and the bridegroom, handsomely dressed, is seated on a low 
seat covered with cloth. The Brahman of the girl's family then makes a 
yellow mark, called a fcika, on the lad's forehead, presents him with a 
rupee, and places a sweetmeat in his mouth. For this service he receives 
Rs. 4 from the boy's father, while his confrere, the barber, gets Rs 3 and 
may be an old garment. 

Every Jat, Gujar, and Ahir clan is exogarnous, z\e,> while every man must 

marry into his own tribe, no man Can marry 
into his own clan, as such an union would 


Prohibited degrees. 


Age for marriage. 


be regarded as incest. Moreover no man can marry into any family 
of the gots to which his mother or paternal grandmother belongs. 
Thus the 1st prohibition bars his own got, clan or tribal division ; 
the and bars his mother's got, the 3rd bars his paternal grandmother's 
got. 

In some cases too (though it is rot a universal rule, and is only 
practised in certain places, and by a few) the maternal grandmother's 
got is likewise barred. Besides the above prohibitions, it is unusual 
for a man to marry into a family of whatever clan it may be that is settled 
in his own village, or in any village immediately adjoining his own. 

Marriage should take place in the first, third or fifth year following 

betrothal. The even years are considered 
unlucky. Jats consider that a girl should be 
married by the time she reaches eleven years of age, but in most cases 
the services of a girl are so valuable to her family that she is detained by 
her father as long as eight or ten years, and does not actually join her 
husband until she is eighteen or twenty years old. 

In Northern RSjputlna and Hissar, Jits and Gujars have a curious 

custom called neota, which will be best under¬ 
stood by an example. A invites B to the 
marriage of his son ; B presents a neota or gift of Rs. 5 towards the 
expenses. If subsequently B has a marriage, he will invite A, who will 
perhaps pay Rs. 7 to B. The excess Rs. 2 is called badhan, and B will 
have to pay at least this amount of neota to A on the next occasion of a 
marriage in A's family. The account can be closed on any occasion by 


Neota. 


either party paying no more than the exact amount of excess due from 
him. This custom is apparently dying out owing to the inconvenience 
it involves, 

Shadi or marriage is the next step after saggai or betrothal. The 

first thing to be done is to select an auspicious 
date for the ceremony, This, as a rule, 
involves numerous references to the stars, and every hitch in the proceed¬ 
ing* has to be got over by propitiatory gifts to the pundits. 

The most favourable season for marriages is the spring, but marriage 
may take place in any of the following months, each of which possesses 
peculiar attributes 

Magb, i.e.f from about loth January to loth February, 

Phagan, ».<*, „ „ xoth February to 10th March. 

Baisakh, i.e. t „ „ noth April to loth May. 

Jeth, i>., „ „ loth May to loth June. 

Asarh , i.e., „ „ loth June to xoth July. 


The month of Magh is said to bring a wealthy wife ; Phagan a good 

manager; Baisakh and Jeth a dutiful help- 
' & mate; while marriages in Asarh are reputed 

to be very prolific. Marriages are not celebrated in the rainy season 
(chanmasa), because the Gods are supposed to be asleep and cannot be 
invoked to bestow blessings on the happy couple, and also doubtless 
because in this season the marriage parties could not travel about the 
country except at great inconvenience and discomfort. The actual dates 
are determined by astrological considerations j but there are certain auspi¬ 
cious days on which marriages can be celebrated without the necessity 
of consulting astrologers. These days which are mostly used by 
Jats, Gfljars, Ahirs, Minas, Sunars, Nais, Bhils, etc., etc., for their 
marriages are:—Akka Tij, the 3rd day of the second-half of Baisakh; 
Janam" Ashtmi, Krishna's birthday in September; Deo Uthni Gyaras, 
in November; Dhulandi, in March; Basant in April. In Rajpfltana the 
lower classes also often celebrate their marriages on the dates fixed 
for the marriages of the Jagirdars and chieftains to whom they are 
subordinate. 

About two months before the date determined by the pundits, the 

parents of the girl send word that they are' 
Xhe Lagan or final negotiations.. w ;j]; n g to have the wedding on a certain day. 

This intimation, which is always in writing, is called the pila chithi, because 
it is usually written on yellow paper. It has to be delivered to the father 
of the boy by the Brahman and Nai not less than nine, and not more than 
twenty-one days before the actual date of the wedding. These negotia¬ 
tions are known by the general name of lagan. 

As soon as the actual date of the marriage is settled, friends and 
relations are invited to take part in the barat or wedding procession, and 



the 


all are asked to bring their retinues so as to add to the dignity oi 
occasion. 

On the morning of the bridegroom's departure for the bride's village; 

The Barat or marriage proces- he is dressed in yellow, wreathed with a $$hra 
sio ”’ or necklace of flowers, and crowned with a 

maur or headdress made of mica and tinsel paper, faced with a fringe of 
gold threads, as a screen from the evil eye, A Brahman ties the kangna 
or seveivknotted bracelet on the boy's wrist, and marshalled by the Nai 
the barat or procession is ready to start. The bridegroom usually travels in 
a palki, but if old enough, rides, and at this point the bridegroom's sister 
seizes his stirrup or the nose-string of his camel as if to stop him, and 
usually receives a small present as an inducement to allow her brother to 
proceed. The barat is composed entirely of males, and as many of them as 
possible should be mounted. The procession should not reach the scene of 
the wedding before noon, and on arrival halts at the place outside the vil¬ 
lage called khet or gora, where the girl’s relations come out to meet it with 
loud singing and beating of drums. Here money, ornaments, and clothes 
are presented to the bride's father according to the means of the family, 
and then the bridegroom's party go on to the place in the village prepared 
for their reception, which may be the chaupal or rest-house, or perhaps a 
tent, At the same time a curious ceremony, called arth, is gone through, 
the meaning of which, symbolical or otherwise, is not easy to under¬ 
stand. 4 The bridegroom stands on a stool in front, of the bride's house, and 
a lamp is waved in a circle in front of his face, by one of her women 
friends. The latter has a tray with a rupee, saffron, and rice on it, and 
this, with the lamp, she raises and lowers seven times. When this is done 
the bridegroom retires to rest, and his companions scatter paisa to the 
poor of the village.' 

The same night, after sunset, the beeah or phera ceremony takes 

place ; this is the actual wedding. A Brah¬ 
man ties the hem of the girl's wrap to a piece 
of cloth. The bridegroom takes the latter over his shoulder and leads his 
bride four times round the agni or sacred fire. The girl then comes to the 
front, three more circuits are made, the bride leading her husband, while 
the pundits chant prayers and texts from the Vedas. This constitutes the 
phera or real marriage. It is then, for the first time, that the bride dons a 
small gold nose-ring and substitutes at least five glass bracelets on each 
wrist in place of the silver ones hitherto worn. These form her sohag, 
and a woman who has a husband living must always wear them. Loud 
singing and beating of drums accompanies almost every portion of the 
marriage service, as a curious idea prevails that the efficacy of religious 
rites is greatly enhanced by noise. 

After a few more days spent in feasting, rejoicing, and settling 
the dowry accounts, the bride starts with her husband for his home. 


Beealior Phera. 


Hereshe makes a stay of a few days only, and then returns to her 
father’s house, where she remains until old enough to cohabit with her 
husband. 

The last of the ceremonies relating to marriage is Gaona also called 

Muklawa or home-taking. This usually takes 
baoria, Muklawa or home-taking. , , , . , " , . ■ 

place when the bridegroom is about fifteen 

or sixteen and the girl about twelve, though among Jfats it is often much 

later. A. propitious day is selected in consultation with the parohit, 

and the husband pays a short visit to his wife's family, which is made the 

occasion for more ceremonies accompanied by rejoicing and feasting. 

The final leave is then taken, and the young people start for home, this 

time to commence life together in earnest. If unavoidable circumstances 

prevent the bridegroom from attending, the bride may be taken home by 

her father-in-law or her husband's brother. When once the ceremonial 

goings and comings are over, the wife may never return to her father's 

house except with his special permission ; and if he sends for her, he has to 

give her a fresh dowry. Moreover the village in which his daughter resides 

is usually tabooed, not only for her father, but also her brothers and near 

relations. 

Divorce. 

Amongst Hindus it is a doubtful question how far divorce is allowed. 

In the higher castes it is permissible for ah us- 
Divorce. . , .... 

band to get rid of a wife who is unchaste, 

but if this is done, the woman is not free to marry again, while the status 

of the husband is not affected, as he could, in most cases, legally marry 

again whether he had a wife or not. In the lower castes however divorce 

seems to be recognised, and the decree is pronounced by the caste pan- 

chayat, but only on account, of unchastity on the part of the wife. 

Ceremonies relating to Death. 

When death is approaching, a pundit is sent for., The sick man is 
Ceremonies on the approach of ,aid with his bedding on a layer of kusa grass 

on a spot which has previously been leepcd, 
or enclosed in a ring of eowdung. A sprig of the talsi plant, a piece of 
gold, a pearl, and a few drops of Ganges water are placed in his mouth, 
failing which a little mud from a sacred stream may be plastered on his 
forehead. The object of these precautions is to detain the messengers of 
Yanrn, the God of Death, until the proper propitiatory ceremonies have 
been carried out. A cow is then brought to the dying man's bedside, and 
he is made to grasp its tail, the idea being that by the sacred animaFs 
assistance he will be safely transported across Vaitarani, the terrible River 
of Death. The cow is of course presented to the pundit, who, after 



repeating appropriate mantras or texts, calls upon the dying man to repeat 
one of the names of Vishnu, such as Ram, Narayan, or Han. This done 
salvation is assured. 

After death the body is, covered with a white cloth, and is carried to 

the burning place, which is generally on the 
Kiria Karams or funeral rites. . . £ . , rp. . , 

banks of a stream or tank. The wndow 

breaks her sohag which is then sewn up in the shroud,. The funeral rites 

are always conducted by MSha^Brahmans, a despised sect specially 

entrusted with the performance of these ceremonies. On the way, the 

mourners chant various verses, arid on arrival the body is shaved, washed, 

and either decorated with flowers, or plastered with Ganges or Jumna 

mud. Clean clothes are put on, and the corpse is laid on the funeral pile, 

facing north. Five pindas or balls of rice are placed on the body, and 

the heir, taking some sacred fire lit by a Brahman, lights the wood of the 

pyre and fans it. When the body is partly consumed, the eldest son or 

next-of-kin takes one of the sticks of which the bier was composed and 

breaks the skull. This is supposed to facilitate the escape of the soul from 

the body. When the cremation is over, all bathe before returning; to their 

homes, The burning should be on the day of death if possible, and always 

before sunset. The hopes that remain unburnt, called phul, are collected 

on the third day after the ceremony. It is a favourite act of filial piety 

to take the phul to the Ganges, and if the heir is well to do, he will almost 

cex“Um!y build a mausoleum or chbatri over the spot where his relative's 

remains were cremated. 

If a man dies in a remote place, or if his body is not found, his son 
should make an effigy of Ihe deceased with kusa grass, and then burn it 
on a pile with similar rites. This procedure is very generally observed by 
the relations of sepoys who die on service or abroad. 

The maximum period of mourning is thirteen days, during which the 

members of the deceased's family are not 
Period of mourning* .. * . , , 

allowed to shave, wear shoes, or eat cooked 

food, On the last day all near relatives should have their heads shaved. 

In practice the period of mourning is generally three days for ordinary 

relatives, and eleven days for the son or other relation who performs the 

funeral obsequies. 

On the eleventh day after death, the Shraddha ceremonies commence. 
These are reverential offerings to ancestral spirits* Pindas or rice, ghi 
and sugar are scattered about, and a vessel of water is hung on a pipa! 
tree, for the use of the soul of the deceased until its final departure for 
another world, which is supposed to take place on the thirteenth day* On 
this occasion friends, kinsmen, and an odd number* of Brahmans must be 


* It is customary to feed an even number of Brahmans at times of rejoicing, such a$ births 
marriages, etc., and odd number on occasions of grief ox mourning. 



fed, walls must be plastered, earthen vessels changed, and clothes washed, 
in order that the house may be pure. 

The Shraddba ceremonies are repeated in a simple form every month 
for one year, and afterwards twice a year—on„the anniversary of the death, 
and again in the month of September. On the fourth anniversary called 
Chaubarsi, the chief mourner gives a cow and some clothes to a Brahman, 
There are certain occasions when Jits and Gujars forego the observance 
of these rites. Thus the bodies of very young children are buried instead 
of being burnt, generally in the angan or courtyard of the father’s house. 

The above account of the ceremonies observed by orthodox and well- 
to-do Hindus on the occasion of a death, represents what may be called 
the theory of funeral rites. In practice, needless to say, most of these 
formalities would ordinarily be dispensed with. The Jit or Gujar villager 
or soldier cannot afford to waste his time and money over details of this 
kind, and leaves them to the more punctilious Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Ban y as. 

Leave, 

The amount of leave required by a sepoy to enable him to take part 
in any of the ceremonies previously described will depend upon the dis¬ 
tance at which he is quartered from his home, and the proximity of the 
latter to a railway. The number of days granted must be sufficient to 
cover the time spent in travelling to and fro, in addition to the minimum 
period required for each rite, which is generally as follows :~ 

Days. 

(a) Jat Karam (birth); Nam Karam (naming) \ 3 

( 3 ) Barat, Beeah or Phera (marriage) . . 10 

(a) When granting leave for this ceremony, consideration must be taken of the distance 
of the bridegroom’s house from that of the bride. Allowing for a stay of 4 days, and 6 
days for the journey there and back, 10 days’ leave will, as a rule, be ample. 

Days. 

(<:) Gaona or Muklawa (home-taking) . . « 10* 

(d) Kiria Karams (funeral rites) * . * *5 

The period of leaves should be reckoned from the date of death, 

Hindu Festivals. 

There are about 142 Hindu festivals during the year. An account 
of the more important ones will be found below. Lists of festivals, show¬ 
ing the exact dates on which they fall, are published annually by Provincial 

* This period would not be sufficient for Rajputana Jats and Gujars who, owing to the 
distance and inaccessibility to their homes, would generally require about six weeks’ leave. 





Governments in their local Gazettes, and copies can be obtained for regi¬ 
mental reference on application to the civil authorities. 


Name of festival 

Month in which it 
usually falls. 

Remarks, 

.Makar Sankrant 

♦ 

January 

The celestial sign Makar answers to 
Capricorn. On that clay the sun is said 
to begin his journey northward. To the 
early Aryans,'living in a cold region, the 
approach of spring was an occasion of 
the greatest joy, and the commencement 
of the sun’s northward progress could 
not pass unmarked, for then opened the 
auspicious half of the year. The sun 
especially is worshipped at this festival. 
Bathing in rivers and in the sea is pre¬ 
scribed whenever it is possible. Rejoicings 
abpund in public and in private. Great 
gatherings take place at Allahabad, where 
the Ganges and Jumna mingle; also at 
Ganga-Sagar, where the Ganges meets 
the ocean. 

Mauni Amawas 

January-February . 

A minor holiday. Persons observing this 
festival do not speak to any one until 
they have performed the ablutions pre¬ 
scribed for the occasion. Bathing may 
take place in the nearest large river or 
tank, but if possible, it should be carried 
out in the Ganges or Jumna, and espe¬ 
cially at Hardwar. 

Basant Ranch mi 

January-February , 

A spring festival. In Bengal, Saraswati, 
goddess of arts and learning, is wor¬ 
shipped at this time. No reading or 
writing is permissible, and the day is 
observed as a holiday in all public offices. 
Both sexes should wear hasanti or yellow 
clothing, and celebrate the festival with 
music and rejoicings. 

* "or convenience of reference the names of the months have been given in English : it may here 


be noted, however, that the Hindu year is divided into 12 months as under:— 
; 1, Chait, from about 10th March to loth April. 


2. Baisak, from about 10th 

April to 

loth May, 

3* Jeth, 

it 


H 

May 


June. 

4. Asarh, 

W 

» 

it 

June 


July. 

5* Sawan, 

91 

» 

it 

Ju*y 

tt 

August, 

6, Bhaddn, 

if 

it 

„ 

August 

>t 

September. 

7, Aswar, 

»? 

» 

t* 

September 

it 

October. 

8. Kaitik, 

» 

» 

a 

October 

it 

November, 

9. Agban, 

it 

J»» 

tt 

November 

„ 

December, 

10. Ptikh, 

» 

it 

tt 

December 

it 

January* 

11, Magh, 

n 

it 

tt 

January 

tt 

February, 

\2 Phagan 

» 

it 

»» 

February 

it 

March • 


r 





















Name of festival. 

Month in which it 
usually falls. 

Remarks. 

, ■\ ! v Hr i 

Sbeo-Ratri, properly 
Maha-Shiva-r a t i, 
the great night of 
Shiva. 

February-March , 

...■. 1 

Commemorates the birth of Shiva. A fast 
is observed during the day, and a vigil 
is kept at night, when the linga or phal¬ 
lus (the emblem of Shiva) is worshipped. 

Boli » o 

0 

February-March 

This festival, identified with dola-yatra, 
or the rocking of the image of Krishna, 
is celebrated, as a kind of Hindu Satur¬ 
nalia or Carnival. Boys dance about the 
streets, and inhabitants of houses sprin¬ 
kle the passer-by with red pewder, use 
squirts, and play practical pkes. To¬ 
wards the close of tne festival, about the 
night of full moon, a bonfire is lighted, 
and games, representing the frolics of 
the young Krishna, take place around 
the expiring embers. During the Holi 
women are addressed with the utmost 
familiarity, and indecent jests at their 
expense are considered permissible* 

Ram Nan mi * 

March-April > 

This is commemorative of the t.rthday 
of Rama. It is kept as a strut last, 
The Tbakfirdwaras or temples of Rama 
are illuminated, and his image at orned 
with costly ornaments* The Ramayana 
is read in the temples, and nautches are 
kept up during the night. At noon of 
this day the pujari (t\e., the Brahman who 
conducts worship at a temple) exhibits a 
small image of the god and puts it into a 
cradle. The assembly prostrates itself 
before it. Acclamations arise all around ; 
handfuls of red powder are ftying in token 
of joy; and all go home exulting. 

Baisakhi-Amawas, 
also Satftabi 

Ami was. 

April-May 

A minor Hindu festival in whicti sat;tu or 
ground barley and gram is distributed 
to Brahmans’before the feast, 

Dasehra-Jeth . 

< V 'rV: • -■ ' 1 ;. ■ • • • 

May-jime 

Commemorates the birthday of Gunga, 
goddess of the Ganges. On this's day 
all Hindus who are able to do so, Ipathe 
in the Ganges, and give, alms t<ft the 
Brahmans living on its banks. B!y so 
doing they secure the benefits of das dira, 
ne.> ten-removing sins—an attribi T 

the goddess Gunga ‘ w r ho effaces te 
however heinous, of such as bathe i 
holy waters.’ 

























Month m which it 
usually falls. 


Renhark'i. 


Name o| festival 


J uly-August 


The festival is in honour of the .Nlagas or 
snake-gods. The figure of a serpent is 
made of day, or* drawn on the wall, 
and worshipped. Living serpents are 
brought and fed with milk and egg s. 
All this is done to deprecate the wrath of 
the venomous reptile. 


Nag-Panchmi 


July-August 


A minor festival observed in honour of 
Sitala and her seven sisters, who are 
supposed to cause small-pox and other 
pustular diseases. The goddess is also 
known as Masani, Basanti, Maha Mai, 
etc., and is worshipped every Monday, 
The temple of Mftsani at Gurgaon is a 
favourite shrine visited chiefly' in April 
or May. 


B ak sh a'sBari d h a h 


July* August 


A minor Hindu festival on which prah* 
mans invoke protection for their clients, 
against all evils during the coming yiar 
by binding coloured thread of slnf found 
their wrists. 


Celebrates the birth of Krishna. It is one 
of the greatest of the sacked seasons. 
The worshippers fast the whole day.' 
At night they bathe, worship a clay 
image of the infant Krishna, arid adorn 
it with flowers and leaves of the tulsi 
plant. Next day is a great festival for 
keepers of cattle, as Krishna spent his 
boyhood among cowherds. 


Jan rn-Ashtmi, pro 
pi rly Krishna ja 
n#rn-Ashtmi. 


Gfiga Pir though a Muhammadan is sup¬ 
posed to be the greatest of the snake- 
kings. His principal shrine is near 
Hissar. The efficacy of prayers to this 
saint in cases of snake-bite is much believ¬ 
ed in. He is associated by the people 
with the Panch Pir or five Pandu brothers. 


OGg a Pir or Zahir Pir , August-September 
kn puja. 1 and every Monday. 


These are female snake deities, known by 
the people as Singhs. They are always 
distinguished by some colour and are 
most commonly worshipped as Kali, 
Hari and Bhuri Singh, or black, green 
and brown. Most villages have shrines 
to them. They cause fever, but are not 
on the whole very malevolent. They 
have great power over milch cattle anil 
are fond of offerings of milk. They are 
connected in the minds of the people 


A ugust-September 


Pevata or Nagan ka 
f a. 






















Name of festival, 


Devata or Nagan ka 
pSj'a ~CQnid. 


Ganesha-Chatturthi 


Anant-Chaudas 


Pitr-Paksh, properly 
Pitri-Paksha or the 
fortnight of the 
Pitris or divine 
fathers; also called 
Mahalava Anawas, 


Month in which it 
usually falls. 


August-September 


August-September 


August-September 


September 


Dasehra, Naoratri, 
Durga-Puja, or 
Ram-Li la. 


September-October 


Remarks. 


with their pitr or ancestors, though it is 
difficult to see where the connection lies. 
Wherever the worship of pitrs is most 
prevalent, there the snake-gods are 
especially reverenced. 


A minor festival in commemoration of the 
birthday of Ganfih, god of wisdom. 
Clay figures of the deity are made, and 
after being worshipped for a few days 
are thrown into the water. 


Commemorates the commencement of the 
winter season. 


This name Is applied to the sixteen con¬ 
secutive lunar days which are devoted 
to the performance of Shraddhas or 
ceremonies in honour of ancestors and 
deceased relatives. 


This is the longest and most importa t, of 
all Hindu festivals. It lasts ten < iyS,' 
It is celebrated in various parts of li ala, 
especially in Bengal, and is connected 
with the autumn equinox. It nominally 
commemorates the victory of Durg; or 
Kali, wife of Shiva, over a buffalo-headed 
demon. The form under which sh<r is 
adored is that of an image wit)? ten 
arms and a weapon in each hand, her 
right leg resting on a lion, and hetif left 
on the buffalo demon. This imag e is 
worshipped daily until the end of the 
festival, when it is cast into a river. The 
fourth is the sacrificial day, on which 
buffaloes, male goats, and sheep are 
decapitated before the idol, to which the 
heads and blood of the victims are 
presented as offerings. The tenth day 
is called Dasa-hara or Dasehra. In 
Upper India the Ram-Lila or sports of 
Rama take place on the same day as Phe 
Durga-PGja in Bengal. They comme¬ 
morate the victory gained by Rama oV'er 
Ravana, king of Ceylon. A pageant is 
gone through, consisting of an out-d 'r 
theatrical representation of the storm: 
of Ravana’s castle. Conspicuous in 
midst of the fortress is the giant hi ms 
a huge figure with many arms, e; 






















Month in which it 
usually falls. 


Name of festival 


Remarks, 


grasping a weapon and bristling with 
fireworks. Beside Bum sits Sita, the 
wife of Rama, whom the giant had ab* 
ducted. Without stands the indignant 
Rama, demanding restitution of b?R 
wife, which being refused, the besiegers 
advance to the attack. Prominent 
among the assailants is Hanuman with 
his army of men dressed up as monkeys, 
i he assault is at first repulsed, but is 
speedily renewed, this time with success, 
Sita is rescued, and Havana is on the 
point of being captured, when he blows 
up, thus finishing a tamasha which is 
much appreciated by natives of every 
creed. 


Diwaii or the feast of 
lamps. 


October* November 


Commemorates the birth of Lakshmi, wife 
of Vishnu, goddess of wealth and for¬ 
tune. Houses are freshly leeped, white¬ 
washed, and illuminated. Gambling is 
permitted, almost enjoined during the 
feast. Fireworks are displayed. The 


feast. Fireworks are displayed. 
Banyas and traders close their accounts 
for the year, and get new ledgers and 
books, which are consecrated arid wor¬ 
shipped. It is the Hindu New Year’s 
Day. Thieves are particularly active 


October-November 


uthan- Kkadasi 


This festival 


commemorates the awaking 
of Vishnu from four months" sleep. The 
image of the god is placed on a chair 
and rocked. 


Gu ga-Asnan 


November 


The great festival of the Ganges, held 

Vintl mil* nf iMAfA.ii ........ ... i. „ J .. 


„ .. I in 

Honour ot Shiva's victory over the demon 
I ripurasura. Large gatherings take 
place at Gurmuktesar, Bithur, Allah¬ 
abad, Sonepur, and other places. All 
should bathe in the Ganges or some 


Sc)mwari-Ama\vas 


Any month 


































Name of festival 


Suraj-Ciirhaji . 


Chandar»Girhan 


Bhumiya ka pflja 


Khw&ja Kfoizr ka pfv- 

ja. 


Month in which it 
usually falls. 


Any month 


Any month 


14th day of the 
month, every Sun¬ 
day, and at births 
and marriages. 


After each harvest 
and on Sundays, 


Remarks. 


A day on which a solar eclipse occurs. 


A day on which a lunar eclipse occurs. 


These days are specially devoted to the 
worship of the Bhumiya or local village 
deity, whose shrine is generally a tittle 
masonry platform under a pipal tree. 


in the Eastern Punjab, Khwaja Khizr is 
the god of water, though the name 
really belongs to, one of the Muham¬ 
madan prophets whose duty it is to 
look after travellers. Twice a year 
after the harvests he is worshipped at 
the well, lamps being lighted and Brah¬ 
mans fed,, At the Diwali and Molt 
festivals a tiny raft is made of grass, and 
a lamp put on it, which is launched and 
set afloat on the village tank in his 
honour. 





















CHAPTER IV 


Characteristics. 

As has already been stated, sturdy Independence, and patient vigorous 

General characteristics of Jats, labour -’ are the Wrongest characteristics of 
Ahirs, and Giijars. the Jats. in certain tracts, such as Rohtalr, 

lere the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, in 
' rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for some- 

quarrel with, tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a Jat is a man 
;s what seems good in his own eyes and sometimes what is wrong 
i will not he said nay by any man. He is far from turbulent, but is 
ident and self-willed. He is usually content to cultivate his fields 
'ness if people will let him do so, though when he does go wrong 
s to anything from gambling to murder, with perhaps a preference 
iucting other men’s wives and stealing their cattle. The Ahir 
gaon and the adjacent districts differs but little if at all from his Jat 
our, and is equally brave, industrious, and orderly. The Hindu 
the other hand, though closely resembling the Ahir and the Jat in 
id customs, is an indifferent cultivator, and much prefers the 
a cattle to the toil of agricultural labour. In Rajputana Go jars are 
rally quiet and well behaved: but in the Eastern Punjab and the 
er Doab of the Gauges and Jumna, they were formerly notorious for 
r turbulence and readiness for violence and outrage. Since the Mutiny, 
vever, their conduct has greatly improved, and the tribe now furnish 
e army with some excellent soldiers. 

In agriculture the Jat is pre-eminent. No one but the Ahir 

him as a landowner and yeoman cultivator. 
He generally calls himself a zamindar or 
tsbandtaan, and his women and children all work with him in the fields, 
!eed, it is a common saying in the Punjab equally applicable to Ahirs, 
tt. ‘the Jat baby has a plough handle for a plaything.’ 
ft has been truly said of the Jhts and Gurgaon Ahiis that they are 

manly without false pride; independent 
without insolence; reserved in manner, but 
lod-natured, light-hearted, and industrious, ihere are no mote loyal 
bjects of His Majesty in India, and none who are more attached to such 
their rulers as mingle freely among them. No one could be associated 
th jats for any time without conceiving both respect and* liking for 
Hi. The character Of the flfliar =« 1«« attractive. He 


>e Tat and Ahir as anagricul- 
fist. 


)ispodition of Jats, Ahirs, and 
ars. 





in liking to be left alone and to have as little as possible to do with 
other races. The Gujars were a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi 
Emperors, and are still ever ready to take advantage of any loosening 
of the bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighbours. Their 
character, as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the country side, is 
not a very high one ; 4 When all other castes are dead, make friends 

with a Gujar/ 

Though at all times undemonstrative, Jats and Ahirs are seldom 
morose. Their chief fault is the disfavour with which they are regarded 
by other classes - an unpopularity which may be traced in many of th* 3 
proverbs of the people. The Hindu Jat is generally disliked by his Sik 
brethren, and has an intense hatred for Muhammadans, a feeling 
cordially reciprocated. Much of this unpopularity may be attri 
the jealousy and envy of other races at the general prosperity of th 
Socially the Jit occupies the position shared by Ahirs and Gu 

Social position of ]ats, Gujars, and three eating and drinking together. ; 

Ahirs> in relation to other classes. races of purely Hindu origin, t' 

stands next after the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Baniya, IT 
course below the Rajput for the simple reason that he practises kar 
widow-marriage, but he stands first among the classes , in whie 
custom is permissible. The Baniya with his sacred thread; his 
Hinduism, and his ‘ twice born standing/ looks down on the 
Shdra ; but the Jat despises the Baniya as a cowardly, , 
money grubber, and society in general agrees with the judgmen 
the Jat 

As soldiers Jats are perhaps a little wanting in initiative * 
Their capacity for military the other hand they are conscientious and painst 
nce * ing workers, physically capable of great enduram 

v and stubborn disposition, and, owing to their soldierly instinct 

.adapted to the profession of arms. The same may be sa 

of the Gujars and Ahirs of Gurgaon, Rohtak, and other neighbour: 
districts. While obedient and thoroughly amenable to discipline, Jats ar 
peculiarly sensitive of abuse and injustice, and unless treated with kinc 
ness and consideration, are apt (o relinquish a service which they ent 
rather from a love of soldiering than as a means of earning a livelihoc 
They become greatly attached to their officers, and are more straigl 
forward and less given to intrigue than most of their brethren in arms. 

It should be remembered that Jats are sonv what liable to pulmona 
complaints, and it is understood that there is a good deal of tubercuU 
disease among them, Thejats of the 13th RajpQts in Sikkim, the 6th Jat Ligi 

# The following sayings of the Punjab peasants are typical of their feeling towards the. 
classes. ‘The Jat, the Bhat,the caterpillar and a widow woman, these four are best hungr 
' full thev do harm/ * The , fodder, clothes, hemp, ntunj grass, and a’° 



Infantry in the Tochi, and also it is believed those of the 14th Lancets at 
Loralai, all suffered greatly from pneumonia and consumption. Many officers 
therefore are of opinion that, constitutionally, jats are not as strong as they 
appear to be physically. On the other hand, the good health enjoyed by the 
6th Jat Light Infantry in the severe climate of North China during the 
winter of 1900-ox proves that, with suitable food and clothing, and a good 
regimental system, Jats are just as well fitted to stand the hardships of 
service in northern climes as most other classes in our Native army. The 
Jats of Hariana and the Doab are very partial to cavalry employ, and as 
horse masters can hardly be surpassed. 

As in most agricultural communities, education among jats and 
Gujars is in a backward condition. The hatred 
of Jats for Muhammadans goes so far as to 
them to object to the Persian character, and outside the ranks of 
ullage headmen they are almost entirely illiterate. Those who 
the army manage after a time to acquire enough of the Hindi or 
1 character to indite a very simple and not easily deciphered 
le to their homes, and to spell out with difficult}? a similar effusion 
their friends. The majority, however are fairly quick and intelli- 
, and show considerable desire for improvement. The Ahir is as 
le rather better educated than his Jat and Gujar neighbours, 
jats, Ciujars, and Ahirs like other classes of Hindus, make a distinction 

-ustoms relating to food. betweeh pakki khana and kachi khana, The 

* former, t.e., food cooked in ghi, can be taken 

)m the hands of all except the lowest menial classes ; kachi khana, t.e,, 
od cooked in water can be eaten if prepared by a Brahman, Rajpat 
Ahir, Gujar, or Mali. Occasionally, though it is believed only in the 
ase of Bagri Jats, kachi khana can be eaten if prepared by an agricultural 
Kumhar. This statement is, however, denied by a Jat Subadar, who 
says that few Jats would eat from a Kumhar.^ The following castes 
are considered absolutely impure owing to their occupations and habits 
and their mere touch is sufficient to defile food : the Chamar or leather 
dresser, the Dhobi or washerman, the Nai or barber, the Lohar or 
blacksmith, the Chhimpi or dyer, the Dam or sweeper, and the Dhanuk 
)r watchman and scavenger. Nevertheless gur and most sweetmeats can 
)e eaten from almost anybody's hand, even from that of a leather worker 
o long as they are whole not broken. Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs will 
eed in messes without objection, and do not insist on having a cliauka 
or prepared cooking place. To assist the men in preparing their food, 
each company should have, besides bhistis, two or three iangris or 
cooks. 


* The Potter caste. Kumhar is a true village menial. He keeps donkeys, and it is his 
business to carry grain within the village area and to bring to the village grain bought 
elsewhere by his clients for seed or food. 








One of the highest qualities of Jats from the military point of view 
Freedom from caste preju- is their freedom from troublesome caste preju¬ 
dices. ‘dices with regard to the preparation of their 

food. They, however, vary considerably in this respect, according to the 
localities from which they are recruited. The Jats of Mariana, Rohtak, Jind, 
the Bagar, and Bikaner are far laxer about ceremonial observances than their 
brethren of the Doab and Eastern Rajpfltana, whose Hinduism is of 
a more formal and orthodox kind. The jats of Muttra and Agra are 
particularly troublesome in this respect, and, for this reason, are not 
much enlisted. 

Although there is nothing in their religion to prevent them from eating 
meat (except beef, fowls, and domestic pig),’ Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs are 
in practice nearly all vegetarians, and those who eat flesh only do s 
having acquired the habit on service. The main food of the zan 
is grain, wheat, and chunna ; also jowar, makkai, and bajra, wit 
and rice if he is sufficiently well off to afford it. All Jats are very 
of milk which, to them, is largely a substitute for meat. In places ' 
milk is scarce or dear, they fed the want of it severely, and depriv 
has an unfavourable effect on their health. 

Meals are taken twice in the day—in the morning about ten, 
in the evening some time between seven and e: 
Articles of daily diet. jf a man j las hard work, however, he eats s 

fresh cooked food called basi before starting for his daily toil 
half an hour after he has begun it. If he is well-to-ijo, he may treat, b 
self to a sweetmeat ball called !adu, made of gur, til, and wheat-me 
Mis morning meal (which consists of three or four cakes made of the 8c 
of wheat barley and gram or jowar) will be brought to the fields by o; 
of the women of his family, and eaten on the spot without any ceremonk 
observances. The evening meal consists of rabri, gram or jowar allowed 
to ferment in buttermilk and then cooked, or of a khichri made of bajra 
and dal. The staple articles of food are chapatis or unleavened bread, 
daliya or porridge, pulses, almost every description of vegetables, and 
large quantities of sugarcane when in season. Daliya is prepared from 
wheat, jowar, and makkai, the grain being bruised rather than ground and 
then thrown into a cauldron, and boiled with salt and dal. It is considered 
better to make bread of chunna mixed with wheat flour, than of the lattei 
alone. Chapatis so prepared are called misi, while the ordinary descrip 
tion are described as phullca or manda, 

Jats are generally abstemious, and though permitted to indulge in’ 

spirits, as a rule, drink nothing but water, 
tJseof drugs. milk, and sherbets. Western Rajputs, Jats, 

Ahirs, and Gajars will drink out of the same vessel, and from ordinary 
eather mashaks and pukh&ls, In certain districts, more especially in 
Northern Rsjpataim, Jats and Gujars are extremely partial to drugs, and 



Cooking pots. 


iftcfulge in. ganja, bhang, and opium. Unlike their Sikh brethren they 
are also addicted to the use of tobacco, which they both chew and smoke, 
jfats, Gujars, and Ahirs will smoke out of the same bowl and will use 
the same pipe stem. They will also smoke with inferior ca&i^s such as 
Malis, and in the case of ’Bagri Jats, even with Kumhars, provided the 
pipe stem is removed. 

In order to prevent loss of caste by one man taking up another man's 
pipe by mistake, the latter is generally distinguished by a piece of some¬ 
thing tied round the stem, such as a blue rag for a Muhammadan, red for 
Hindu, leather for a Chamar, and string for a sweeper. 

Jat, Gujar, and Ahir cooking utensils are generally made either of brass 
r kansi, />., bell-metal, so as to be readily purified by scouring. The 
n vessels are usually ornamented by*black stripes called chitao, 
egiment the duty of cleaning cooking pots is generally performed 
pecial class of company servants called gurgas. 

The names of the differentcooking utensils * 
and their respective uses are as follows *—* 
irtna, a small brass vessel, used for cooking dal, kichri, and rice. 

)kni, a large brass vessel, with a narrow funnel-like mouth, in which 
: or milk, i$ kept It is also used tor cooking rice and daliya. 
iandi, a cauldron, 

.Ota, a brass drinking vessel. 

Jhamcha, a brass spoon for stirring the food when being cooked, 

.awa, an iron pl$te, on which chapatis are baked on the chtlla or 
irfch* 

Katora or Bela, a small cup, used for drinking milk. 

Katori, the same but of smaller size and used for ghi. 

Tha.li or Parat, a brass platter, in which atta is kneaded into chap&tis* 
lid from which food is eaten after it has been cooked. 

Kar&hi, a large iron vessel, used for cooking vegetables and puris, 
chapatis made with ghi instead of water. 

The wealthier classes of Jats and Gujars are very fond of dressing in 

bright colours. The principal article of dress 
is the dhoti or loin cloth, which is changed 
aily while bathing before the morning meal, and is generally washed by 
le wearer. Next the skin is worn a short jacket with sleeves, called a 
iirta, kamari, or mirzai, over which, in the cold weather, is worn a waist¬ 
oat of green or some other bright-coloured cloth. On occasions of cere¬ 
mony, such as a wedding or a holiday, the well-to-do Jat or Gujar wears 
x coat reaching to the knees called an angarkha, which, in the cold season, 
is often quilted like a razai. The chadar or shawl is worn across the 
shoulders over the angarkha, and is really the most picturesque part of 
;,he zemindar's costume- In the winter the chadar or single wrap is 
5. placed. by the doha or double sheet. The opening of the karnari and 


Dres3. 


Ornaments. 


Charms. 


angarkba is' in every case on the right side, in contradistinction to Muham¬ 
madan clothing in which the opening is always on the left. Pyjamas, 
trousers, tight below the knee and very loose at the hips, are worn 
by I.umbardars and persons in easy circumstances. The headdress is 
invariably the dopatta, pagri, or turban. Some Jats, especially the Dahia 
and Dalai, wear turbans of enormous size,generally white; Ghatwals enjoy 
the right of wearing red pagris, a distinction which they conquered from 
the Rajputs. Most Jats wear a leather waist string called a tagri. 

The men have a curious custom of boring their upper front teeth and 

inserting small plugs of gold in the cavities. 
The object of this observance is that whej 
they are dying there may be no difficulty in carrying out the custom r 
placjng in the mouth gold, Ganges water, and a sprig of the til I si 
and also to encourage truthfulness, for to lie with gold in one’s teeth 
to be a heinous sin. Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs are also very partial to e? 
and necklaces of gold and coral beads. It is thought that if the wat( 
in the daily bath is allowed io run over gold and coral, the wearer o. 
ornaments will be safeguarded from many evils. 

Charms are in common use. The leaves of the siras hung * 

garlands with a mystic inscription a re* es 
ally powerful, and’ after these the mi 
Amulets are worn as a protection against malevolent spirits. 

Among Jats, as among other classes of Hindus, the women do 
Position of Jat, Gujar, and Ahk join in the society of the men, and are 
women. admitted to an equality with them. E\ 

when walking together, the women always follows the men, although thi 
may be no obstacle to their walking abreast. Nevertheless the positi 
of the Jat woman is undoubtedly higher than that of Rajputs and Brabmar. 
for instead of being secluded and lost for field labour like the latter, sb 
assists her husband in the fields, performing all sorts of agricultural labou 
whether light or heavy, with the solitary exceptions of ploughing and 
sowing. The industry of the Jat women is referred to in the proverb of 
the people ; ‘of good kind is the Jatni who, hoe in hand, weeds the fields ir 
company with her husband,’ Gujar and Ahir women bring their husband’ 
dinners in the fields, and assist in all sorts of light agricultural work 
Their household duties do not differ essentially from those of female 
of other classes. They grind the corn, cook the food, spin, bring b 
wood and fuel, and when young, draw #ater for their families, it bein 
considered a shameful thing that a man should perform this office foi, 
himself. 

It is a general custom among Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs, subject of course 

to exceptions, for brothers to live together so 
Family life. long as their father is alive, and to separate 

at his death. We may thus find four or five brothers, with their families, 


living in separate bouses ranged round a common courtyard, the whole 
forming but one household. The usual practice among the yeoman classes 
which furnish the majority of our sowars arid sepoys, is for the elder 
brothers to remain at home, cultivating the ancestral lands, while the 
younger ones take service in the army and police, and contribute to the 
family purse by savings from their pay, and the pensions granted to them 
on retirement The death of a brother often compels a sepoy to ask for 
his discharge, not from any dissatisfaction with the service, but simply in 
order to enable him to look after his land* The establishment of the 
eserve has done much to lessen this difficulty, and has on many occasions 
nabled the soldier to retain his connection with the army without sacri- 
****a his agricultural interests. It may here be mentioned that the Jat is 
daily partial to reserve service, 

ie best way of noting the different parts of a zamindar's dwelling is 
to describe a typical house, such as might 
Jat dwellings. belong to a well-to-do J&t or Ahir. ’ In the 

main street its front, will be a blank wall some ten or twelve feet 
with a door somewhere about the middle,, Turn in here and you 
ourself in the dahlij or deorhi, which is a kind of porch. This is 
3 in with rough wooden rafters, and opens on the inner side towards 
hahk or courtyard. In the dahlij horses and cows are fastened up, 
he. taHt, a large seat, is often placed there, handy for a lounge or a 
iative pull at the fruit Sh. The inner door of the dahlij is never 
ctly opposite the street door, but on one side, so as to make a screen for 
chauk, where the women and children of the house pass much of their 
e, and sleep during the summer months. Going across the yard we 
ne to an ante-room or verandah roofed in like the dahlij and leading to 
•t inner rooms or kothas. In a corner of the inner chamber will be the 
)thi or house granary, being a bin made of hard earth well mixed with 
aaff or cowdung, and built up to a height of four or live feet. A big 
;othi will hold about 50 maunds of grain. Its lid is called a pahan. On 
ither side of the dalan or living room will be storehouses, and the 
ok-room with its chula or fireplace. Upstairs is the chaubara, where 
e husband and wife sleep. Girls and children sleep on the ground 
)or, and boys in the dahlij, A ladder through a trap-door connects 
:e roof with the ground, and on the top of the house fodder is stored, 
>tton and grain are placed to dry, and the family sleep during the hot 
eatfrer. 

Villages are usually placed on mounds raised considerably above the 

level of the surrounding land, sometimes as 
fbe Jat village. much as 150. feet. Built originally upon 

th excavated to make tanks for the village cattle, the sites have since 
.come considerably heightened by the fall of the older houses, and 
1$ rebuilding of new ones on their debris. The space immediately 


round the village is called khSt, or gora, and here the cattle stand to be 
milked, fuel is stacked, sugar presses erected, and all operations conducted 
for which free space is necessary, The houses are generally made of 
adobe, but in some villages they consist almost, entirely of brick, iT'he 
village is sometimes surrounded by a mud wall and ditch as a protection 
against thieves, and is entered by gates, often of brick, containing side- 
rooms, iu which the gossips sit when the weather begins to get warm. 
Main streets run right through from gate to gate, with numerous side 
alleys leading from them* The Brahmans, Baniyas, and landholders live 
in the centre, and the kamin or menials, either on the outskirts of th 
villages, or in a separate colony outside the walls* 

Next to caste there is no institution in India more permanent 

the village community which dates b, 

The village community. .. " e . » 

the time of the early Aryan cot 

wealths* In the Eastern Punjab the headman of every village is cr 
Luipbardar; He is a recognised official and is directly responsible 
Zaildar or Tahsildar for the collection of the revenue due from the 
andits lands* The typical village is almost always divided into vvai 
pannas, each panna embracing a branch of the family descender 
some common ancestor, and perhaps strangers settled by that br 
These pannas are very commonly again subdivided into thulas, whic 
also based upon community of descent. Each ward is in charge of c. 
who form the panchayat or village cormcil* Grazing-grounds are he» 
common ; the income derived from grazing clues, hearth-fees, and the i 
paid by persons cultivating the common lands, are credited to a gene 
hmd ; and certain charges, such as the cost of entertaining subordin 
officials, travellers, and beggars, are debited against it, forming a primit 
system of local self-government. The panchayat settle all questions t*e> 
ting to the general well-being o the village, they audit the accounts of fcf 
village fund, and all matters affecting the community as a body, Such a 
breaking up jungle land and cutting down trees, must invariably be sub 
mitted to their decision. The zamindars or landholders consider therr 
selves infinitely superior to the traders and kamhi or village menials, tl 
distinctive sign of whose inferiority is their liability to pay hearth-fee 
Such are the Jat and Ahir villages. They are communities of clansmr 
linked sometimes by descent from a common ancestor, sometimes by mart 
age ties, sometimes by the fact of a joint foundation of the villag 
Though often of heterogeneous composition they are united by close tie 
self-supporting, united, vigorous, and strong. f They are admirably adap 4 
to resist the evil effects of bad seasons, epidemics, and other 
incidental to this country. Drought may wither their crops, famine i 
disease may depopulate their houses, their fields may be deserted 
a time, but when the storm blows oyer, if they survive, they are certain 
return/ 



Village menials or kamln are divided into two classes—those connect* 

ed with agriculture, such as the blacks mi th ? 

Village menials. carpenter, ancl chatn&r, and those connected 

with household matters, such as the weaver, potter, waterman, barber, 
dhobi, and sweeper. They are paid chiefly in kind, receiving a certain 
fixed percentage of the yield of each harvest, and eke out a scanty sub* 
sistence by pursuing their special callings. 

The rite called karao, karewa, or natra, as practised by j&ts, Gojars, 

and Ahirs, is in its essence identical with the 
Ka.rt.wa or K a,*o. Jewish Levirate ; that is to say, on the death of 

a man his younger brother has first claim to the widow, then his elder bro¬ 
ther, and after them other relations in the same degree. Karewa cannot 
be performed while the girl is a minor, or without her personal consent, 
The custom has the double advantage of perpetuating the deceased 
brother's name and of being economical, for when the eldest son of a Jat or 
ujar dies, the latter utilises the piece of female property which he has 
bought (mal is the term used), and hands her over to his next son. The 
custom, however, has been gradually extended, so that a man may now 
narry a widow whom he could not have married as a virgin, the only re¬ 
action being that she is not of his own got or sept, ft is thus possible for 
Jat to marry a Gujar or an Ahir, and vice versa* Even women of menial 
hcb can be so married, but the woman is then called heri hui, although 
e contract is perfectly legal A karao marriage must not take place 
)til after a year of widowhood. It 5 s effected by the man throwing a red 
radar or wrap over the woman's head, and putting chura or wristlets on 
h arms, in presence of the male and female members of his brotherhood, 
he ceremony is generally known as chadar dSlna. Children of karewa 
carriage inherit equally with those by phera or ordinary unions. Karewa 
is unaccompanied by rejoicings of any kind, the woman merely resuming 
her jewels and the coloured clothes which she ceased to wear on her first 
husband's death. The main object of karewa marriages is to transfer the 
control of her deceased husband's land from the widow to his brother, or 
some other near relation. Where children have been born to the deceased 
husband, karewa seldom takes place. 

Compared with other classes, Jats, Gfijars, ancl Ahirs are remarkably free 

from debauchery. They are rarely infected 
with venereal diseases, and considering the 
style of clothing in use by both sexes, their morality is highly commendable. 
Nudity is held in especial abhorrence, and is strictly prohibited. In 
marked contrast with this, however, is the extraordinary license they give 
to their tongues. The grossest terms are used in conversation between men 
and women without exciting the least surprise. This may be attributed to 
that * simplicity which conceives that whatever can exist without blame 
may be named without offence.' Immoral relations between, unmarried 


Absence of female infanticide. 


persons of , the same got are probably of rare occurrence, because they 
involve incest, marriage between such persons being unlawful. Neverthe¬ 
less • the customs of Jats and ' Gujars with regard to concubinage are 
extremely lar, and admit of almost any irregularity. Without marriage, a 
woman of any caste, known as dharaicha, may be taken into a man’s 
house, and her children are supposed to be of the’ father’s caste, arid to 
have equal rights of inheritance with his other children ; and not only so, 
but in some cases the child of such a woman by any previous husband, of 
whatever caste, whom she may bring with her to her new home, has rights 
of inheritance in his step-father's family. Such children are known as 
lainrara or gelar. 

Female infanticide, the crime which is so common among Rajputs, 

is practically unknown among Jats, and is rare 
among Gujars and Ahirs, as for all work in the 
fields, girls are almost as valuable as boys. It is true that female children 
are not usually so well cared for and nourished as boys, and that if a lav 
and his sister were ill, nearly all the attention of the house would be given 
to the former; but girls are by no means unkindly treated. They stand 
next in importance to, and at no great distance from the boys, and if the 
same amount of affection is not lavished on them as on their brothers 
they are at any rate not neglected. 

Gujars, and Ahirs do not pay as much attention to their person 
ablutions as Brahmans or Rajputs, but a* 
nevertheless scrupulously clean in their pe 
sonal habits. Before praying they consider it necessary to bathe ar 
purify their bodies, so as to render their devotions more acceptable, 
prevented by sickness or other causes from bathing properly, they must a 
least wash their faces and hands, and swallow water in view to purifica¬ 
tion. Daily shaving is almost a religious duty. A barber is always em¬ 
ployed, and the operation is gone through out of doors. Teeth are cleansed 
with a twig, preferably of the nlm tree. No words can express the 
abhorrence of respectable Hindus for the European practice of retaining 
a tooth brush after use, as saliva is of all things the most utterly polluting. 
Grown-up Jats and Ahirs are usually too much occupied with agricul¬ 
tural labour to spare much time for games, 
and the latter are consequently seldom 
played except by the younger children, Nevertheless their forms of 
amusement are more numerous than those of most Hindus, and many bear 
a close resemblance to well-known English sports, The most common 
are Gend, which is practically the same as Hockey; Kabbaddi, which 
is not unlike Prisoner’s Base; Munakiari resembling Tom Tiddler's 
Ground; and Bijobandri which is nothing more or less than the English 
Hopscotch. Jats and Gujars, like Rajputs, are very fond of wrestling and 


Personal habits. 


Games and sports. 


Laws of inheritance. 


xhibit great strength in wielding enormous clubs. They are also fond of 
*nt pegging, single stick, running and jumping, and indeed all sports 
•quiring-strength and skill* 

The main laws of inheritance among Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs are as fol¬ 
lows. Succession goes first to the sons and 
their male offspring, i t e 4) if a son dies leaving 
a widow she takes a life interest in the share which would have come to 
him. The nearer male descendants do not thus exclude the more remote, 
but all share according to the position which they occupied in relation 
to the deceased. In the absence of sons the widow takes a life interest 
in the deceased’s estate, but where sous succeed she has a claim to 
suitable maintenance only. Daughters and their issue have no customary 
right to succeed ; they are only entitled to maintenance and to be suitably 
betrothed and married. All sons, whether by original marriage or by 
karewa, are on an equal footing, and n*o priority can be claimed by the 
sons of any particular wife. A son by a former husband, brought by a 
woman on re-marriage, called gelar, inherits as the son of his begetter, 
A widow who re-marries loses her rights, even if she marries her hus- 
oand's brother, A sonless man, or a man whose only son has changed 
his religion, can adopt an heir* A boy so adopted counts as a real 
on even if children are born subsequent to his adoption. The boy 
be adopted must be a brother’s son, or if there are none available, a 
)usin in the male line, and no relation in an elder degree than the 
iopter can be adopted. The ceremony of godlena or adoption is as 
dlows: The man seats the boy in his lap (god), feeds him with sweet- 
eats in the presence of the brotherhood which has to be feasted, and 
eclares that he has adopted him. There is also a custom called ghar 
jawai, which consists in a sonless man settling his daughter’s husband 
(jawai) in his house as his heir. This is seldom resorted to by Jats and 
Gujars, who are strongly opposed to the practice. An illegitimate son 
cannot inherit, A son is held to be illegitimate if born less than seven 
months after the marriage is consummated, even though begotten by the 
husband ; also if born more than ten months after the death or departure 
«f the husband. 

Panchayats now play a less important part in the social regulations of 
e people than they did in former times, A panchayat may be described 
a court of arbitration for the settlement of disputes, which are also 
>gnisabie by law, without having recourse to the courts for justice; It 
enerally consists of from three to five persons, one of whom acts as sir- 
anch or chairman, decisions being arrived at by the opinion of the majority, 

Pancha ats A P anc k*y at clea * 3 generally with caste mat¬ 

ers, and though it has no legal authority, is 
powerful tribunal, whose decisions are seldom appealed against It 
>asses sentences of various degrees of severity. Sometimes the offender 


is ordered to give a feast to his brotherhood, sometimes to pay a fine, ai 
if refractory, he may be excluded from social intercourse with his cast 
fellows, in grave cases he may incur the most terrible penalty of all- 
total excommunication. 



CHAPTER V, 


RECRUITING. 

The recruiting grounds for Jats, Gfljars, and Ahirs have been detailed 
chapter II. 

The head-quarters of the recruiting staff officer for Jats of the Delhi 

Division of the Punjab and the Doab districts 
Head-quarters, i\u> United Provinces are at Delhi; those. 



are likely to procure recruits of a good class more readily than men local 
unknown* A native officer, who is a man of good position in'his. 01 
district, should be placed in charge of the party if possible, as his perso 
influence will be found of great assistance. Should a native officer, in 
ever, not be available, a good plan is to send a non-commissioned offi 
who has hopes of early promotion, as he is more likely to work hard 
that account, knowing that a badly chosen batch of recruits, or unnece'ssi 
delay in the work, may seriously retard his advancement. In any case n 
only the commander of the party, but the men as well, should be specia 1 
selected for the work they have in hand, and calculated from the 
position and bearing to give the intending recruit and his family a favourab 
opinion of the service. This will go a long way towards counteraetin 
the influence of parents, who often are averse to their sons leaving hoiru 
and dissuade them from enlisting when the lads themselves are anxious t 
do so. It is perhaps not inadvisable to let the commander choose his ow 
party, as he is likely to be acquainted with men of his district who posse, 
the necessary qualifications, and being himself responsible for the wor ? 
will probably select good assistants. A certain amount of discretion 
necessary in judging results ; thus a bad harvest may rapidly product 
large number of recruits, while a good year may possibly not give h 
the number in the same time. Again, in a sickly or famine seasoi 
number of the recruits brought in may be disqualified ^hd 

blame is liable to fall on the recruiting party. The strength of the party 
entirely depend on the number of recruits required, but there should alw 
be sufficient to allow of the men working in twos or threes instead of sin : 

When the date and place at which the recruiting staff officer wishes 

party to report themselves to him have b< 
Method of working. ascertained, they should be instructed aeon 

ingly, and ordered to leave their addresses at the post offices and police st 
tions they pass through. They should also be provided with addresse 
post-cards, so that they may be able to report progress and communicat 
with their regiment and the recruiting staff officer. If the party worf 
properly, none of the recruits brought in for inspection should be below tl 
standard of height and chest measurement, nor should they have a 
very obvious physical defects, such as knock-knee, flat feet, or bad varicc 
veins; should this happen, a disallowance of the money spent on subsi 
ence for such recruits will be pretty sure to prevent a recurrence. F 
cruiters will sometimes spend the greater part of the time in their yillag 
and when only a few days remain, pick up any material that offers a 
bring it in for inspection. A knowledge that this procedure is likely to resi 
in pecuniary loss to themselves generally acts as a deterrent. Parties can 
not usually, however, be held responsible for bringing in recruits who hav< 
previously been rejected on medical grounds, as there are men who will offei 
themselves for enlistment, well knowing that they will not be passed, merely 


<n order to get the subsistence money. The only way to prevent this is 
to prosecute the individuals if detected doing so more than once. 1‘rom 
i month to six weeks at the outside is all that a party shou a e a owe 
i stay out, as in that time they will have exhausted their ponti of piouuc 
vg recruits from the area, in which they have influence. .1 he recruiting 

•rty should be made absolutely responsible that the men they bring in 
e of the right class, and what they represent themselves to be. tcan 
jt be too strongly impressed on recruiting parties that a few rea y 
ood recruits of the right sort are better than a number who only just 
)me up to the required standard. 

A really good recruiter is invaluable, and well worthy of reward, as the 

duty is by no means an easy one. Every 
Rewards for recruiters. encouragement should be given to men who 

.o well on recruiting duty ; an entry to that effect may be made in 
heir sheet rolls, or such other recognition accorded as the commanding 
fficer may consider most suitable, so as to render the duty a popular one. 
On the other handy it is perhaps not good policy to punish men who do 
not give satisfaction, unless they have shown gx'eat negligence, as if they 
see they are liable to punishment, they may not volunteer readily lor <he 
duty thro ugh fear of failing to do well. The best plan is not to employ 
such men a second time. 

Much assistance can be obtained by notifying the presence of a recruit'* 

ing party tr> the civ 11 authorities, fahsildars 
Assistance of civil authorities. an( j t j la h a( J ars can send out messages, give 

notice in the villages of the date when the party will probably arrive there 
and collect lambardars and intending recruits. 

When the recruiting parties have collected their recruits, they take them 

to the places fixed by the recruiting staff officer 
Disposal of recruits and medical f or his inspection. Those approved by him 

are sent with qne of the party to the most 
conveniently situated station where there is a medical officer, while the 
remainder of the party are sent out to collect the balance required, if any. 
The reetv-itin.gr officer returns to his head-quarters, completes the nominal 
rolls and documents of the recruits, and despatches those finally approved 
to their regiments. It is important that recruits should be examined as 
near to their homes as possible, especially when off the line of railway, as 
it saves them long marches and often secures recruits who would not other¬ 
wise enlist;. it also reduces final rejections to a minimum, and saves re¬ 
jected men having to return long distances to their homes. 

Recruits provisionally enlisted by a party receive pay from date of provi¬ 
sional enlistment until joining regimental 

Payo recruits. head-quarters, or until date of rejection by the 

recruiting or medical officers, if they are not finally approved, f his is in¬ 
tended to cover feeding, sarai rent, etc. They also get free carriage 
for their baggage, except in the case of recruits enlisted for silladar cavalry. 


Rejected recruits ate allowed free passages back to their homes i 
they can perform the journey by rail or river steamer, also subsistence 
money, at the rate of two annas a day, for the whole or any portion of th 
journey which has to be done by road. 

The best season of the year for recruiting is from the beginning. 

January until the commencement of spri 
Seasons for recruiting. harvest in the middle of April, as during tt 

season there is little work to be done in the fields and the men and box 
have plenty of spare time on their hands. After the spring harvest hi 
been gathered in until the sowing of the autumn crops begins, is also 
good period, though not so favourable for recruiters, as they have to wor 
in the heat of summer. The worst season is from the beginning of the rain 
until the middle or end of October, as during this time not only is i 
difficult to get about the country owing to the swollen state of the river 
and bad condition of the roads, but the men are hard at work preparin. 
the fields for the autumn crop and are not so keen to enlist. The pro. 
pect of along journey in wet weather, over roads knee-deep in slush, is also 
calculated to prevent lads from corning forward readily for service. 

The verification of a recruit’s caste and character, unless he happens to be 

personally known to the recruiting party, 
Verification of recruits. depends almost entirely on the village lumbar- 

dar. Though the honesty of the lambardar can generally be depended on, 
it is not absolutely reliable ; it is therefore advisable to make the recruiters 
responsible for these matters, as in that case they will take the trouble 
to make careful enquiries before enlisting a man. If a recruit should mis¬ 
represent his caste and get enlisted, he is sure to be found out sooner or 
later by the men of his company, but it may be then too late to get rid of 
him. 

When questioning a recruit for the purpose of verification, he should 
be asked bis caste and his got. Another method of recruiting which can 

be resorted to is to send parties to the various 
Recruiting at fairs. me las or fairs, both religious and commercial, 

which are held at many places in all parts of the country, rud at almost all 
seasons of the year. Good recruits are often picked up in this way, as 
many lads go to them for the very purpose of enlisting, either because no 
parties have been to their districts lately, or because their parents will not 
allow them to enlist at their homes. The method has its disadvantages, 
however, the chief among which are that the recruits offering themselves 
are certain to be unknown to the men, having came from various districts, 
and it is impossible to verify the description they give of themselves, and 
that, not infrequently, they give the party the slip after having been fed 
for several days, and cannot then be traced. A list of the 'principal places 
where fairs are held, and the times when they take place, is given in 
Appendix I, 


Men returning from furlough and leave may be encouraged to bring back 

recruits with them, as men thus recruited will 
loug“ ngby probably already have some connection with 

the regiment through their relations, and will therefore take more interest 
in it. Any sepoys, however, who are given permission to do so, should be 
clearly warned of the responsibility they incur of having to pay the 
recruits fares from and to their homes if they should happen to prove 
unsuitable. 

The presence of a British officer with the party is a very great advan¬ 
tage and considerably facilitates the work, as 
it gives the recruits greater confidence if they 
see an officer tinder whom they are going to serve. The party also works 
better under the eye of an officer, and much time is saved by the undesir¬ 
able recruits being weeded out on the spot, instead of having to wait till 
they are inspected by the recruiting staff officer. It is, however, unfortu¬ 
nately very seldom possible to spare a British officer for this duty ; but 
those who can obtain leave and accompany a recruiting party in the cold 
weather would derive much advantage from such a trip by getting to 
know more about the country from which their men are drawn, and they 
can at the same time generally obtain a fair amount of sport* 1 o take full 
advantage of a trip with a recruiting party, an officer should march slowly 
and make fairly long halts at good centres; he should send out the men of 
liis party in twos and threes to the surrounding villages to advertise his 
presence and bring in recruits, If be makes the acquaintance of thezaildar 
and tahsildar of the district, they will help him by sending out information. 
Retired native officers will often come a long way to see a British officer, 
and not infrequently bring in some lads with them who are anxious to enlist. 

The regulations on the subject of recruiting are contained in Army 
Regulations, Regulations, India, Volume II. 




APPENDICES. 


Appendix I. 

List of Fairs. 


District. 

Tahsil or 
Thana. 

Name of Fair. 

Place. 

Dace 

and Duration. 

Class principally 
attending. 

| Their 
num¬ 
bers. 

! otai 
number 
of men 
attend¬ 
ing. 

Nearest Railway 
Station. 

Distance 

from 

Fair. 





MEERUi' DIVISION. 


1 




Dehra , 


Jhandu . 

Hardwar , 

Chaitbads 
Panchtni, 
end of March 

8 days 

Sikh . * 

; 2,000 

i 

5.000 

Hardwar . 

33 miles. 

Saharanpur , 


Shakambardebi 


! 2 fh November 

7 

Hindus 


21,000 

Saharanpur 

24 „ 


Saharanpur 

Ghugal . 

...... 

14th September 

1 day 

a • 0 

«« 

16,000 

s» • • 

2 >s 


Deoband . 

Shahkambardebi * 

Mirzspur 

27 th October . 

5 days 

S 3 * j 

... 

5,000 

Deoband . 

1 mile. 

» * 

Hardwar . 

Dikhauti 

Hardwar . 

sstn April . 

5 S 3 

13 » • j 

... 

80,000 

Hardwar . 

l ,, 

Muzaffarnagar 

jaasath , 

Char, van 

Kablauli . 

Shadow badi 

: ! 5 t 9th AugUSt 

3 

I 

» • • j 


10,000 

Kahlauli * 

k 

» * 

Jausath . 

Ganga ashnas 

Shnkartar 

Jetb Sudi cih & 
10th June. 

- j* 

it » » ; 


40.000 

Muzaftarnagar „ 

20 miles. 

- 

Meerut « 

Nauc hands » 

Meerut 

2nd Sunday 
after HoU, end 
of Match. 

8 „ 

Ahirs 

RajputsH.&Muhds. 
Jat and Gujars . 
Raises 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

TsBoo 

60,000 

Meerut s 


Meerut 

Hapur 

Kartki Ganges 
bathing lair* 

Garhinuktesar . 

November 

1 week 

Hindus 

: 

400,000 

Meerut City 

2$ » 

33 • * 

Asrupshahr 

Kartki ashnan 

Anapsh- v 

■■■ 

4 days 

Brahmans, Rajputs 

25,000 

40,000 

HPRROT 

12 


























B§i!andshabr 

' 

Amspshahr 

» y> • 

Rajghat . 

iSth „ 

3 j? 

a 

10,000 

10,500 

3 $ 

* 

* 

^ rn ile^ 

d „ 

, 


o 

Som wati amawas . 

» • * 

4th September 

2 „ 

33 

« 

S 3 ' 

5> 

• 

* 

s 

? « 

. » 

» 

?» 

. 

Kartki ash nan 

Ramghat 

15th November 

4 „ 

Gujars and jats . 

20,000 

2 5-000 

Kaser 

. 

* 

3 miles. 

• « 

. 

» 


Somwafci aznawas * 

» * * 

4th September 

4 

5> 

2,000 

» ! 

>? 

* 

• 


Aligarh 

. 

Tehsil Gcmsja . 

Phul dol 


2nd April 

i day • 

Jats & Brahmans, 

5 >ooo 

6,000 

Ko! 

- 

- 

9 3 



„ Hathras. 

Kanslila 


January 

3 days 

Hindus 


5,000 ] 

Hathras 

* 

S: 




?? 

33 

Hath-jatra 


1st April 

1 day 

5? « » 


25,000 

• 4* »•« 


• - 







AGRA DIVISION. 








Muttra . 


TehsH Muttra . 

Rath 

Brindaban 

1st week of 
April. 

7 days 

All classes . 

: : 

80,000 

Brindaban 

;=§ 

Nih 

, it 


s> 

**- « 

J ugaljort pa ri karma 

Muttra 

igth July 

• 

1 day 

si * • 


20,000 

Muttra 


* 

Si- -' it J._'; 

n 



S3 

Muria puns 

Gobardhan 

22nd „ 

" 

>> * * ] 

r : - - 

**■ 

40,000 

si 


• 

£4 miles. 

• 

* ; 

» 

S3 

Tig 

Muttra arid 
Brindaban. 

tstnsth August 

*5 days 1 

33 * ♦ 

... 

20,000 

ss 


- 


S3 * 


M 

» 

Rakbsha bandan , 

Muttra « 

, 21st August s 

1 day 

S3 • 

’»* 

25,000 

is 


* 

s> 

» « 


y> 

J) • 

Dip malika « 

Gobardban 

toth November 

2 days 

« * 


100,000 

S3 


;* 

14 miles* 

* 


y* 

»»• 

Jamdatia 

Muttra • , 

5th 

ss St 

S3 * • 

v- 

50,000 

3* 


V 

Nil 

» » 

* 

Mahabaa 

Baldeopuranmashi . 

Baldeo 

x6ih December 

7 „ 

9? » * 

... 

10,700 

Raija 


* 

10 miles. 

3* 

• 

C'nhsta 

• * 

Hoyanga, 

jas . . . 

15th March . 

1 day 

jats * 

2,500 

15,000 

Muttra 


9 

25 » 

» * 


M 

* 

Si • • 

Bafchan kal&n . 

16th s . 

?3 

>s * « * 

2,000 

7,000 

*i 



29 ,, 

s» • 


r> 

- 

Debiji . 

Semri 

End of March 

i week 

All classes . 

... 

15,000 

>» 


* 

*5 si 

i* 


ft 

* 

Burha baboo . 

Tarauii • 

End of October 

3 * 

Bachhals sad 
jadons. 

... 

X 2,000 

St 


n 

14 3 , 



AU the fairs in Muttra are purely religious gatherings£ and the fairs of Balded and Semri are best as Thakuis, Brahmins, and Ahirs chieBy attend. 
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District. 

Tahsil or 
Than£„ 

Name of Fair. 


Place. 

Date 

and Duration. 

Class principally 
attending. 

Their 

number. 

number 
of men 

attend¬ 

Nearest Railway 
Station. 

Distance 

from 

Fair. 










ing. 








DELHI DIVISION. 








Dslhi . 

Deihi 

Baisakhi 

• 

River Jumna 

April 

1 day 

Jats . 

1,000 

5,000 

Delhi 

# 

s mile. 

*» • 

*9 * 

Katki Ashnam 

V 

19 *3 

November . 

1 t> 

»> ' * 

1,000 

5*oqo 

91 * 


1 ** 

« 

Sonepat . 

Mendnipur Fair 

• 

Mendipur 

J une . 

2 days 

Hindu cultivators 

3>ooo 

4,000 

Sonepat . 

- 9 

3 miles. 

« ‘ 

Balamgarh 

Sair Gul Farasnan 


Kutub 

August 

2 9 i 

Hindus and Musal- 

... 

50,000 

Delhi 


12 „ 

Gurglon 

Rewari • 

Bas Bhairan • 


. ... 

2oth April 

2 ,» 

mans. 

Ahirs . 

2,000 

4,000 

1 _ ■ 

Rewari 


18 








Rajputs 

1,000 ; 






There appear 

to be no large fairs, but a number of small ones up to 2,000 persons in Gurgaon. 




Karaai . 


Mela Gugapir 


Asan Kfcurd 

September , 

2 days 

Hindus and - T uha- 
mauans. 

• •3 

20,000 

Panipat . 


6 miles. 

>i 

...... 

Pehawa 


Pehowa . 

April . 

4 i > 

Jats . 

50,000 

100,000 

Kaifckal . 


i 5 „ 

Hissar . 

. 

Bure (Bedihuana) 



September . 

3 » 

Sikhs . 

5,ogo 

14,000 

Budlada . 

# 

4 „ 

» • » 

...... 

Masatii (Uklawa) 



March . 

1 day 

»» • • * 

4,000 

8,000 

*» * 

. ,: # v 

6 „ 


i 

Pir Ram Debi 











>5 

. { 

Karanga Wali 


. 

January 

3 days 

a * * 

4,000 

6,000 

Gudalia . 

• 

10 „ 

Rohtak . 

Rohtak . 

Debi Beri 



Chait Sudi 3 
and Asar 

Sudi 8 April 
and June. 

Phagun Sudi 
February. 

Jats 

Jats . 

2,000 

6,000 

Sampta . 

• 

U >3 

3 * * 

»» * • 

Sonar Sadan . 



1 day 

»» • » 

6,000 

12,000 

Rohtak . 

e 

4 „ 

3 * • * 

Jhajjar . 

Shiuji 


Birdhana 

■ Phagun Badi 

1 13th March. 

i » 

I 


| 5*000 

Samta 

• 

!C * 



' } 


riB 

- ' -•• 


: 

-?Sl 
- •'-' 

• sa 


Wmm 




-pr-^= : 




































* 

* 

i> » * 

Guga Pir 

Siiana 

Bhadon Badi 
9th August. 

* 93 ' 

■r V . . V 

6,000 

! 0,000 

Farrukhnagar . 

9 93 

* 


» * ♦ 

Cattle Fair 


Asogh Badi 
and Chait 
Sudi, Sep¬ 
tember and 
March. 

15 days 

j« * 4 

... 

8,000 

Sampta . 

33 

Umballa 

* 


Bawan Dwadashi . 

Umballa City . 

September . 

... 

Hindus 

Musalmans 

18,000 
4,000 

22,500 

Umballa 

... 

» • 

* 

Jagadari , 

Gopal Mochan 

Bilaspur . 

November 

5 days 

Hindus 

35 PGO 

5,ooo 

40,000 

jagadri , 

16 miles. 

»» • 

* 

Narayangarb . 

Shah Kumas * 

Sadhaura 

August 

6 „ 

Musalmans. 

Hindus 

15,000 

5,000 

20,000 

Barara 

16 „ 

49 * 

• 

Kharak . 

Mansa Debi . 

Main Mirzah 

April . . 

5 » 

„ ■ . 

... 

40,000 

Chandigarh 

3 93 

rt 


Rupar 

Baisakhi 

Rupar 

\ RAJPUT/ 

» * 

\NA DIVISIO! 


a » • 


10,000 


... 

Jeypore 



Kaika Mahadeoii . 

Nai 

February 

s day 

All classes . 

... 

6,000 

Basi 

3 miles. 

W « 



Shiridayaiji , 

Narania . 

March . 

l » 

3* 99 - ♦ 


5*000 

Narasia . 

4 mile. 

5> * 


- . 

Shahkabar Sahib . 

Baswa 

April . 

2 days 

» J> 

... 

8,coo 

Basawa , 

h if 

)i 



Mahadeoji 

Nai 

July . 

2 » 

39 *9 • • 

... 

7,000 

Basi 

3 miles. 

Kishangarh 


. 

Sindhara 

Kishangarh 

March . 

4 » 

39 ii * s 

... 

6,000 

Kishangarh 

4 mile- 




Tejaji . . 

Sarsura . 

August 

1 day 

99 *9 • • 

... 

5,000 

Tiiaunia . 

7 miles. 

Alwar . 


Tahsi! Alwar . 

Jagarnathji . 

Rupbas . 

July . . 

4 days 

99 99 « • 

... 

7&00 

AHvar 

3 » 

»» 


33 33 » 

Horse Cattle . 

Bhankhera 

15th October. 

10 ., 

Hindus and Musal- 
mans* 

... 

10/500 

M • 

3 5t 

« • 


99 99 

Chuhar Sidh . 

Shafcpur . 

nth March . 

2 ,» 

Meos 


7,000 

Paresal . 

5 93 

»« • 


Tahsil Thana- 
ghazi. 

Bhartarji 

I rid an 

Unknown 

2 „ 

Gujars and Meos. 

41,000 

5,000 

Mali Khera 

.*3 « 

*5 

4 i 

1 

, } Bausur 

Bilali * 


April . 

1 day 

Hindus • 


55 ,ooo 

*i 7 * * 

24 i 3 

. » * 

• 

i 

** >! * j 

1 

Lad ha Sidh . 

-- 

5th April 

} 33 

Gujars 

- 

10,000 

*t it * 

2 4 99 

































rx^x '' ' ' • 

11$^ a % \ 
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District, 


List of Pairs— concluded, 


Tahsil or 

Thana, 


Name of Fair. 


Place. 


Date 

and Duration, 


Class principally 

attending. 


Their 

number. 


Total 
number 
of men 
attend® 
ing. 


Nearest Railway 
Station, 


Distance 

from 

Fair c 


Alwar 


Ajmer , 
Bikaner. 


Jodhpur 


Serohi 
jaisa liner 
Tonk 
Patiala 
Nabha 


Tahsil Kishan* 
garb. 


Lachh- 

mangarh. 


Tahsil Surpura, 
„ Nohar . 


Sahibji 

Bibtrani 

Debi Dholagarh 
Katik . 
Kolatbji 


Guganmeri or Zahir- 
pir. 

TUwara ... 


Tejaji 

Trevor 


Bhagwafc or Shibji 


Mohasur or Mancie 
Mawesham. .... 


Ghasoli . 
Palaur 
B ha wan ? 
Pushkar . 

Kolath . 


Balotra 
Parbafcsar 
Jodhpur . 


RAjPUTANA DIVISION. 

Meos 


ioth Sentem- I 2 days 
her. | 

gfcfa June and ; 2 „ 
22nd January.' 

1st April . ! 6 „ 


# f November 


Karfcic Sudi 15 

Novem 
! Bhadon—Sep- 
! tember, 

| 26th March 


5 
4 
2 
I 5 

, j oth September f 5 

t 

, 1 Xmas . . I 7 

VARIOUS NATIVE STATES. 
No fairs good for recruiting. 
Ditto. 

Only one small fair. 

No information r 


Hindus and Meos 
All classes , 
Hindus 


M]pits 
All 




August and 
March. 

October o^d 


3 days Hindu Rajputs 


f 4- 


5,000 


4,000 


0,000 
6,000 
7,000 
SOfGGO 
15,000 
i 3,000 


10,000 

15*000 


2,120 | j 3,cou 
4^3 I" 

[ s >°r 


K hartal s 
Harsoli e 

Kherli . 

Ajraeie . 
Bikaner , 
Sirsa 

Balotra . 
Telorria . 
Jodhpur , 


Jhorli 


22 miles. 
S „ 

9 >5 

7 „ 

& „ 

35 


$8^ 




































